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The Terror ot the Wilderness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE EXPLOITS OF TETE DE CHON. 


Tue trusty ruffian waited an hour at the en- 
trance of the cave, where he had been left by 
Borders at the moment he entered the presence 
of his intended victim. During the first half of 
this time, sounds of conversation had come to 
his cars, in an indistinct murmur, but these 
voices finally died away and silence succeeded. 
It was a silence which caused the trusty free- 
booter to wink playfully, and to gyrate his fin- 
gers in the air in a very singular and expressive 
manner. 

“ Billin’ an’ cooin’, ch ?” he muttered, with an 
emphatic gesture towards theiron-door. “They 
are at ic!” 

Borders had duly informed his faithfal friend. 
beforehand, that he would not be wanted at all 
unless his assi was d ded in the first 
few moments after their arrival, and now ‘he 

knew tliat the affair with Mrs. Winter had been 
arranged without his aid. But still the trusty 
raffian continued to hang around the cliff, for 
nearly another.hour, as if he also had some 
idea of paying his addresses to the captive, or as 
if he envied Borders the good fortune he seemed 
to have met. At last an expression of impa- 
tience gathered on his face, and he said : 

“He must be infatuated to leave me waiting 
on his lordship’s pleasure so long here. How- 
ever, he said I could go home, and I will go.” 

He descended the cliff and took his way to- 
wards the Shades. The thoughtful and vacant 
look which had gathered on his face more than 
once while he stood there by the cave, gradually 
took permanent possession of his features, and 
his eyes ired that ear which belongs 
to deep speculations and weighty plans. 

He, too, was scheming—so deeply sch 4 
that he did not notice the strange figure passing 
away among the trees. There is a time when 
gathering years upon a man’s head cause him to 
awaken keenly to the follies and mistakes of his 
youth—when he looks back to the something he 
ought to have done, and to that other something 
he ought to have left undone ; and these recol- 
lections invariably make him melancholy, and 
bring up sighs of regret. It was so with Tete 
de Chon in this hour, for he had become pretty 
well advanced in years, and had never received 
more than those scanty emoluments and rude 
joys which those who execute the iniquities de- 
signed by others usually receive. He had been 
all his life a villain, and the companion of vil- 
lains, but not the one who laid out the plan and 
received the money ; and now, when his thoughts 
went back to the past, he began to see that the 
things brought to light by memory were not so 
pleasant as could have been desired. 

Men of sense do not lay out any great plans 
for the future without calling to their aid the 
light of their past career. And this was the 
reason why the thoughts of Tete had gone back 
to the time when he and Borders were together 
as pirates, to those days of blood and smoking 
punch—to that season of all kinds of dissipa- 
tion and vice; and he distinctly remembered 
that Borders, as a leader, had kept himself from 
the grovelling sensualities with which he sub- 
jugated the bodies and souls of those connected 
with him. In fact, the trusty ruffian could not 
fail to see that he himself had been a tool, and 
was ranked as a tool in the scale of payments, 
and the realization of his past follies only made 
him desirous of doing something gigantic, a 
deed which should make him independent for 
life, and one requiring a little exercise of the 
mind as well as the bone and sinew of his frame. 
What should be his plan ? 

Arriving at the Shades, the thoughtful Tete 
retired to his room, where he was soon seated, 
with increased thoughtfulness, and with the 
strong-box of Walter Winter in his hands, while 
his eyes were fixed covetously upon it. The 
schemes of the trusty ruffian were beginning to 
take a definite shape. 

Behind the conspirator lay the corpse of his 
late companion, in all the ghastliness of death, 
stretched out stiff and cold on a plank supported 




















at the sterr and ghostly face, but always with & 
sort of contemptuous pity. 

“It’s only dust,” he said, “though the dust 
to which we are all sooner or later coming. 
Borders told me to bury him, if I could do so 
alone, or was “not too much frightened—as if 
such a bit of nothingness could give me a fear? 
I think I will bury him, and why shouldn’t I 
give him a treasure to guard and to keep 
awhile?—place this strong-box under his head 
for a pillow !” 

His plan was now clear. He would take the 
strong-box and sink it in the marsh, or bury it 
somewhere in the woods, till such atime as he 
could eafely remove it and himself to some other 
part of the world. He was becoming a little 
tired of Borders, who had always kept him con- 
siderably in the dark in regard to all his plans 
and secrets. He did not even know the real 
name of Borders, nor where he had come from, 
when he first sought the new world under the 
rover’s flag, and he did not know but that he 
was a great criminal of Europe, somebody who 
had been carrying out huge plans while living so 
quietly here in the woods, and he felt annoyed at 
reflecting how many years of acquaintance had 
left him in darkness upon so many subjects of 
interest as that man undoubtedly possessed. He 
glanced over his shoulder again at the corpse, and 
muttered : 

“He was another just such fool as I have 
been. He drove the nails in his own coffin—if 
I conclude to make him one, which I doubt. 
Here’s a key he made,” and he inspected the 
article closely, “‘to enter the cave. Doubtless he 
went there yesterday, when he was gone so long, 
and insulted Mrs. Winter, and thereby provoked 
his death at the hand of that fearful being.” 

He threw down the key, adding : 

“The fact is, it’s dangerous meddling with 
women, either in love or in hate. They are ter- 
rible beings ; and I do not wonder that old Sin- 
ker used to believe in the transmigration of souls, 
and say that women were transmigrated from 
she-lions and tigers. Still, there’s Leonice—she’s 
pretty and good-hearted, a perfect little angel. 
She’s too good for Borders. Seeing he is so 
proud in the favor of Mrs. Winter, why wouldn’t 
it be a good joke for me to carry off the girl— 
a very pleasant one, too ?” 

He fixed his eyes upon the strong-box, more 
intently than ever. 

“ That’s money,” he said, “the master of 
fools—tne slave of the wise—the sublime lever 
which moves the mighty world—in a word, the 
particular shiners I like to carry around in my 
breeches. Suppose I were to steal it? Should 
I not be made rich at once and forever if I had 
all that gold, and those diamonds? Could I not 
then go to France and become a great man?” 
The affirmative of these several questions was 
so plain, that he did not long hesitate as to the 
course he would pursue. Borders was still at 
the cave and so infatuated with his victim, that 
he might not return until towards night, and 
therefore he could take the money without being 
detected by him. He would go at once. 

He seized the box in a firmer grasp, and de- 
scended the stairs. After securing a shovel from 
the wood shed, he stole out to the woods in the 
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should bury the money in the marsh or some- 
where else. As it was now getting along to- 
wards night, the gloom coming down upon the 
earth served to remind him that it would be 
better to secrete the money in some prominent 
place, on some hill, or beside some notable tree, 
so that he could remove it in the night, if it 
should be found necessary to do so. 

He thought of the old oak. For many rea- 
sons, that was the best place he could select. 
It was beside the road, and was easily accessible 
from the Shades, as he could go around to it in 
the woods all the way without any danger of 
being seen. Already resolved to lose no time— 
for other ideas began to press upon him—he 
hastened to the spot selected, when he discovered 
that the huge old tree was blown down. This 
circumstance caused him to pause for a moment, 
but hé soon d, as he d the hole 
which had been left in the ground : 

“So much the better—the place is already 
made. Besides, I shall leave it here only a few 
days, in all probability, and had rather the spot 
would be prominent, as I shall probably make a 
night job of digging it up. Here goes !”” 

He set down the box, and looked carefully 
around, in every direction. The little hollow in 
which the oak grew rendered it quite shut out 
from observation, and Tete was soon satisfied 
that no eye was upon him. He commenced 
digging. 

Suddenly, his eye fell upon a shining sub- 
stance at one side of the excavation made by the 
fallen tree. 

“Eh, what’s that!” he said, bending over the 
object. “A little casket—a strong-box—a 
diminutive Ophir!” 

He picked it up, starting as he saw that it was 
exactly like the one he had brought, though not 
one fifth part as large. There were the same 
ornaments, the same stout bands, to say nothing 
of the same shape and workmanship, and ex- 
citedly did Tete gaze upon it. It had been 
lying underneath the exact spot where the skele- 
ton was discovered by Borders, and was rusty 
and discolored enough to show that it had been 
there many years. Doubtless it had been buried 
with that murdered man. 

“And that’s money—I do not doubt,” mutter- 
ed Tete, in joyful surprise. ‘Yea, and verily, 
since Ihave made up my mind to smouch a 
little on my own hook, I seem to be the favorite 
of the gods! Well, I'll bury ’em both together !” 
He now noticed that the soil had been lately 
moved, but not so much but that he could ex- 
plain it by the woodchucks and other animals 
digging after food in the woods. When, how- 
ever, his shovel came in contact with the bones 
of a human being, he uttered some excited ex- 
clamations, and became lost for a few moments 
in a conjecture of wonder and horror. Finally 
he reflected that the skeleton had kept the small- 
est box safe for many years, and until the over- 
throw of the tree brought it to light, and so he 
thought that he might trust it fora few days 
longer, as he should find plenty of time to watch 
the vicinity, especially if he left the service of 
Borders, which he had already conceived the 
idea of doing. 

And so, in a little while he had corffpleted his 
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skeleton and far below them. He made a hole 
of sufficient size to receive both caskets, and then 
dropped them therein, covering them up care- 
fully, with the bones he superstitiously regarded 
as their protection, and then he went his way. 

It was singular, as we shall eventually see, 
how those two caskets of jewels and treasure had 
thus found repose with the bones of the man by 
whom they had been accumulated, by violence 
and fraud, many years before, in a distant part 
of the world ! 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TRUSTY RUFFIAN CONTINUES TO DEVELOP. 


Ow going away towards the Shades from the 
spot where he had buried the treasure, an in- 
describable joy took possession of Tete’s soul. 
He began to derive that exalted pleasure which 
comes from the successful execution of plans we 
have ourselves formed, and also to feel assured 
that he had a head for business, as well as Bor- 
ders or any one else, now that he had really set 
himself to work. He was delighted. 

“T have the money all secure,” he said, “ but 
how am I to account for its disappearance ? 
Will not Borders have the assurance to charge 
me with stealing it? Nay, may he not so far 
forget himself as to make the loss of the trea- 
sure the of a p 1 
tween us? And, in that case, should I not give 
him the most fearful thrashing he ever had in his 
life? perhaps breaking every bone in his body ? 
May I not have the misfortune to slay my best 
friend, if he should come home, and say, ‘ Tete, 
you miserable whelp, what have you done with 
that ere sposh®” Really, I am afraid that I 
shall injure him in some way, if he should per- 
mit the loss of a little filthy lucre to come be- 
tween two hearts which have been so strongly 
and lovingly united for twenty years.” 

But, joke with it as he would, it was quite a 
difficulty, this which threatened to arise between 
Tete and his master, and he set himself to study- 
ing out some plan or excuse for the general 
furtherance of his own interests in the matter. 
It was not long ere a brilliant idea came to his 
deliverance, as ay one could have seen by his 
brightening eyes, and the manner in which the 
down-drawn corners of his mouth went up in a 
joyous smile. 

“Thave it,” he said. “I'll now go home 
and release Leonice, and then swear that she, to 
all appearances, has sloped with the strong-box ! 
Nay, to carry out the plot, could I not knock 
myself senseless with a hammer or stone, and be 
found in that sad condition by Borders? Per- 
haps, I'll try it—anything to ward of suspicion !”” 
The more the trusty ruffian thought of the 
release of Leonice, the better did the project 
appear. He could not only make her bear the 
odium of carrying off the treasure, and thus 
divert all suspicion from himself, bat he could 
get her entirely into his own hands by taking 
her out off his master’s! He would release her, 
bat only on condition that she would promise 
not to show herself to any one for nine days. 
He could then conduct her to some secret place 
in the woods, and have a chance, during that 
space of time to convince her of the fatherly 





Wonderfal head for plotting! Tete began to 
be astonished at his own progress in the science, 
and to consider himself a worthy rival of the 
man he had so long and submissively followed. 
He had not only secured his treasure, but he 
could secure the girl, and all without arousing 
the suspicion of Borders, or in any way disturb- 
ing the friendly relations which had so long ex- 
isted between that personage and himself. 

As direct, and as rapidly as he could, the 
trusty ruffian took his way back to the Shades. 
He was cautious enough to assure himself that 
Borders had not come back from the cave, and 
then he descended to the cellar, seating himself 
upon the lowest stair, in the attitade of rural 
philosophers, his elbows on his knees and his 
head upon his hands. 

“ Leonice,” he said, “ Leonice ?” 

A movement in that farther extremity of the 
cellar told him that the poor captive had been 
roused by his voice. 

“Who is it?” she demanded. 

“It’s only me, Tete. Your father is gono 
away, and it is almost night. I have always had 
kind feelings for you, Leonice, and it pains me 
to seo you persecuted in this way. It pains me 
still more to know how terrible are his intentions 
for the future. I am ready to release you, 
Leonice, even if I lose my own life by so doing— 
and you know your father would kill me, if he 
suspected me of being concerned in your flight.” 

A wild hope of release took possession of the 
poor girl’s mind. 

“O, if you would release mo,” she cried, 
“heaven would reward you, and I should love 
you forever!” 

“ Well, I will. Iam here for that purpose,” 
and he commenced beating the staple holding 
the chain with a hammer. “I can soon knock 
off your fetters and you will be free, if the old 
man does not chance to come in and catch me 
at it.” 

“O, joy—joy! And what will you ask of me, 
Tete, for this service ?” 

“O, nothing—nothing! Perhaps you will 
love me, as you say—that’s all. You have 
always been a good girl, and Iam glad to aid 
you—to restore you to freedom. Still, a proper 
regard for my safety prompts me to require a 
promise from you, that you will not reveal your- 
self to any one during the next nine days. I 
will conduct you to a hiding-place, and give you 
enough to eat and to drink. In fact, in return 
for this nine days of repose, I promise to pre- 
vent Borders from getting sight of you again. 
It is for your advantage to lie concealed, for he 
will search for you everywhere—I know it. Ha! 
even now he may be coming!” 

“Well, I promise. I willdo as you require— 
only set me free !”” 

The trusty ruffian now worked with such a 
will that he soon had the last fetter broken. 
He then assisted Leonice to arise to her feet. 
He could see, by the everlasting lamp of ven- 
geance, that she was pale and haggard, but no 
suffering, no amount of wrong and persecution, 
could have utterly quenched the light of those 
glorious eyes, banished the gentle and intelligent 
expression on her sweet face, nor destroyed the 
symmetry of her matchless form. Even her 
tattered and scanty garments, in exhibiting all 
the more plainly the outlines of her peerless 
form, seemed to throw an attractive wildness and 
uniqueness over the enticing freshness of her 
beauty. 

“ Thank God !” she murmured, as she caught 
Tete by the arm, and leaned thankfully on his 
shoulder. “Iam weak—I am so stiff and ex- 
hausted, that I cannot move hand or foot with- 
out pain; but I will strive not to pat you to too 
much trouble.” 

“‘O, as to that, I can carry you as wel! as not 
in my arms.” 

“ Nay, I can walk.” 

“ Then let us go.” 

“Do I look like the Death-Touch ?” she soon 
asked, in a thoughtful manner. 

“The Death-Touch—that dreadfal being! 
Poor girl! don’t be insane—don’t be so wild— 
so foolish! Your are safe now. Come !” 

They soon stood among the trees of the forest 
back of the Shades—safe from observation, Tete 
with a glow of satisfaction on his features, and 
Leonice with an inexpressible joy pervading 
every thought of her heart. In answer to the 
girl’s inquiry respecting her place of concealment, 
Tete assured her that it was not far distant, and 
that it would be perfectly safe. Jt was a lodge 
situated near the Blue Pond, which an Indian 
girl had fitted up for herself, but which had not 
been occupied for some time, as she had been 
suddenly called elsewhere—in fact, had been 
sunken in the marsh by Borders. He conducted 
her to the lodge of Naomeka! 

Intelling the Indian beauty’s story, as they 
went on their way together, it came out that 
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Borders, a short time previous to the events we 
are recording, had seized this poor victim, find- 
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ing her wandering around in the vicinity, and 
had felled her to the earth and flung her into a 
marsh near the head of the lake, sapposing that 
he had made sure of her life. But it is plain to 
the reader that somebody must have seen her, 
and given her the required assistance, although 
Borders and his trusty ruffian both considered 
her dead. 

This somebody was the Death-Touch, an 
thus had his acquai with her d 

On reaching the lodge, Leonice was pleased to 
find everything so neat and comfortable, as well 
as retired. As additional security to the retreat, 
there was a sort of a grotto under the hills be- 
hind the lodge, where a person in peril could 
retire. Tete explained all these circumstances 
to Leonice, showed her how comfortable she 
would be, talked with her as gently and assu- 
mingly as if he had been her father, and then 
intimated that he must leave her there until the 
following morning. He had brought a basket 
of provisions from the house, and left her his 
great coat to keep her warm, and he now in- 
voked the watchfulness of Providence upon her 
head, telling her to keep up a stout heart and all 
would be well. 

The poor girl, deluded by his artful demeanor, 
felt that she had never before realized the full 
worth of the trusty ruffian’s character. She even 
wept at his disinterested offer to watch all night 
at the entrance of the lodge, if she was apprehen- 
sive of peril, but he assured her that the gathering 
war had prevented all straggling about the 
woods—that the hostile bodies moved in num- 
bers, and that he had been everywhere in the 
woods within the last week and had not seen a 
soul. As a last exhortative to confidence and 
self possession, he gave her a loaded pistol, 
saying: 

“And now, Leonice, good-by until morning. 
This is a charming place for you—so quiet, 80 
retired. I shall be tempted to be here much 
with you myself. Good-by, and bear in mind 
that you must not move till I bring you word to 
that effect—as you must take good care not to 
fall into the hands of your deadly foe! Good- 
by !” 

He was gone—but like the threatening of a 
lightning stroke bursting above our heads, would 
have been to that poor girl, had she seen it, the 
sinister gleaming of his eyes, as he muttered : 

“So quiet—so retired! Ha! ha!” 





CHAPTER XI. 


THE TRUSTY RUFFIAN FINISHES WITH A GRAND 
COUP DE MAIN! 

On reaching the Shades once more, the busy 
and progressive Tete felt as happy as he desired. 
He had secured the money, gotten the girl into 
his power, and was now ready to exonerate 
himself from all blame, in the most honest and 
straightforward manner. He seated himself by 
the front window of the parlor, and kept a watch 
upon the road till darkness began to fairly inter- 
vene between him and distant objects, when he 
saw a figure coming towards the house which he 
conceived to be Borders. 

“The woods are full of Indians and robbers, 
and all sorts of characters,” he said, “and it is 
very possible that some of ’em may have come 
here and knocked me on the head, and carried 
off the money—if it does not seem likely that 
Leonice took it.” 

He raised a heavy hammer he had secured, 
and gave himself a blow on the temples that 
knocked him out of the chair, and felled him like 
a great calf to the floor. 

There he lay for along time insensible as a 
corpse, and with a black spot gathering over his 
eye, while the figure he had seen coming made 
its appearance within the house—the robbers who 
had taken the strong-box having left the doors 
all open, through the sublimely witty invention of 
Tete. 

This figure was the Death-Touch, or another 
person of his size, dress and appearance—perhaps 
that second silent figure—we shall leave it to 
future events to develope exactly who. Hecame 
noiselessly into the house—passed from one room 
to another—saw and noticed everything in the 
building, from ihe garret to the cellar, with the 
aid of the everlasting lamp of vengeance he had 
found in the cellar. Among other objects of in- 
terest, he beheld the trusty ruffian and the one 
who had been killed, and thereafter found, in a 
private drawer of the table in Borders’s room, a 
package of papers. This package of papers was 
sealed with the combined seals of the State of 
Maine and of France, and a view of them caused 
a heartfelt delight to be apparent in the actions 
of the strange intruder. 

' “Here I have them,” he said—“ the proofs of 
Norman Borders’s treachery against the Eng- 
lish and of his league with the French. He is to 
receive some millions I suppose for his reward. 
Let me see—the papers themselves,” and he 
broke open the package, “ will disclose all!” 

He read the documents for a long time in 
silence, and finally said : 

“ Yes, it’s the same scheme I supposed—the 
same I have been watching and tracking for 
years. All New England is to be invaded by 
the French—the English are to be murdered or 
driven out—the Indians are to be taken into the 
service of the infamous French king, and the 
prime mover of the plot here—this so-called 
Norman Borders—is to be appointed a captain- 
general of all the Eastern States! Ha, what is 
here, too—the information that an army of five 
thousand French soldiers has been despatched 
from Toulon, and is already on its way for 
the conquest of the country! Heavens! this 
Borders is deeply engaged !” 

He took all the papers, and secured them 
carefully about his person. He then made his 
way to the cellar, replacing the lamp where he 
found it, and immediately thereafter left the 
house, going away towards Blue Pond. 

“Already,” he said, “I see the hour of the 
consammation of my vow! I will not kill any 
man in cold blood, whatever may have been my 
wrongs. The only way in which I can take his 
life, is to doit in self-tefence, in the protection of 
some loved one, or in the legitimate strife of a 

field of battle. For four years have I watched 


him, and in this time he has not troubled me or 
mine, but now that war has come, that his great 
scheme is nearly consummated, he may be 
brought without the limits of the circle in which I 
have restricted his life. And ifso—” The rest 
was lost in the distance. 

It was not long after the departure of this 
strange being, that the trusty ruffian came out of 
his unconsciousness and arose to his feet, staring 
around. He was not long in discovering that 
Borders was still absent, and that everything re- 
mained in the previous position. He kicked 
away the hammer in disgust, as he rubbed his 
forehead. 

“ Nearly killed myself for nothing,” he said, 
“and I wont do it again. I’ve an idea worth 
two of that, as a sort of voucher for my good 
faith—that of securing possession of Walter 
Winter! Ihave no doubt but that the young 
man is bent on coming here, in the darkness of 
the night, and effecting the rescue of Leonice if 
he can. He saw her, and she must have stirred 
up all the thunder and lightning of his soul—as 
lovely a girl as that, in such a helpless position ! 
All this day, I have no doubt, he has been wait- 
ing for this hour to arrive, that he might come 
to her relief, with a reasonable chance of suc- 
cess—come armed to the teeth—come like a 
young tiger! It is easy, understanding the high 
courage and goodness of his soul, to perceive 
that he will come, and—and—” 

The trusty ruffian hesitated, starting as if he 
had been stricken with a deadly wound. 

“ Supposing he does not find her here?” he 
added, “he will become a dangerous seeker after 
truth elsewhere! Now that she is in my keep- 
ing, does he not threaten me? Of course—of 
course! I cannot retain Leonice a week, if I do 
not put him out of the way! I will blow his 
brains out then, the minute I find him on the 
premises, and then tell Borders that it was in 
defence of his property, his captive, and my own 
life! That’s the way to set matters to rights, 
and really, old Tete—ha, ha! you are getting to 
be as keen as arazor! Yes, I’ll kill him, and 
that'll make my way as clear as day.” 

He descended to the cellar, where he soon 
secured another pistol in place of the one he had 
given to Leonice, and then went out doors for a 
moment, to see if anybody or anything was stir- 
ring in the vicinity of the house. 

A few instants later, had an observer’s eye 
been keen enough, he could have seen Winter 
stealing up towards the house from the woods. 
As the trusty ruffian had surmised, Walter had 
been much occupied all day by thoughts of the 
fair girl, even confessing to himself that there 
was something in her appearance which had 
touched his heart. He did not care to propose 
a rescue to his father-in-law, the sedate Mr. 
Pointon, for he seemed one of the quietest and 
most peaceful men he had ever seen—even too 
quiet fur those stirring times, even if he wasn’t 
a coward at heart, and lived in a cave to avoid 
the dangers of an open residence in the town. 
‘There was, too, a mystery about his mother’s 
husband which, merely puzzling the loving wife, 
did not attract the frank and open nature of our 
hero, and he had therefore resolved, in the 
bravery and goodness of his great heart, to do or 
die alone! 

With a stout knife and pistol, to say nothing of 
a rifle, ready to his hand, he made his way to 
that side of the house where the cellar-wall had 
been blown down. On finding himself in the 
shadow of the building, he listened long enough 
to assure himself that no one was stirring in the 
house, or watchful without. He had made up 
his mind to encounter all sorts of stone-walls and 
masonry in his way to the cellar, and it was 
therefore with no small degree of surprise that he 
saw, as the whole defence of the large hole which 
had been made by the explosion, a rope stretch- 
ed across from one side of the aperture to the 


other. 

“The fools,” he said, “to think they can 
frighten any one, or keep them from getting in, 
with such a protection as that. Bah!” 

He was perfectly disgusted with the want of 
sense exhibited in all the defences of the place. 
A barricade of old boxes and barrels, which he 
next encountered, seemed to him the evidences 
of the most ridiculous folly he had ever seen ex- 
hibited, and he could not help but laugh aloud 
at such feeble opposition, and to mutter his dis- 
gust at such idiotic proceedings. 

“But, doubtless,” he said, “they do not ex- 
pect the determination 1 have brought to the 
task, or they were ina hurry, or else do not 
expect any difficulty at all. Bah!” 

He kicked over the boxes and barrels, passing 
along, and soon found himself fairly within the 
cellar. There, by the aid of the lamp which he 
supposed to be left burning for the gratification 
of the captive, he saw a deadly contrivance—a 
spring-gun, a loaded blunderbuss, cocked, and 
aimed directly towards him, as he stvod in a 
line with the breach, and arranged to go off as 
soon as his foot should come in contact with a 
stout cord fastened to the cock. The young man 
laughed. 

The idea of placing a spring-gun in such a 
deadly position, with a lamp to reveal the trap 
by any person appearing, was so supremely ridi- 
culous, that he would have laughed till he cried, 
had it not been for the constraint of the place and 
his purpose upon his feelings. As it was, he 
indulged in some expressions not very com- 
plimentary to the sagacity of the parties who 
had arranged the spring-gun, and proceeded to 
remove all danger by cutting the cord and set- 
ting the weapon upright in the ash-bin where he 
had secreted himself on the preceding night. 

“The fools,” he repeated. “I suppose the 
strong-box left in their hands has turned their 
heads, and robbed them of the little sense they 
formerly possessed. But so much the better 
for me—it’s all in my faver. I have only to 
secure the girl, and convey her and myself away, 
and 1’ll do it in a quarter of a minute!” 

He advanced to the spot where Leonice had 
been lying the preceding night, seeing at a glance 
that she was gone! 

“Heavens!” he gasped, recoiling. 

A hoarse laugh of triumph succeeded, and the 
youth turned like a flash—turned to see the trusty 





ruffian quietly seated on one of the boxes be- 





tween him and the aperture by which he had 
entered, with a pistol in his hand aimed at his 
breast, and laughing at the beautiful manner in 
which he had entrapped his victim. 

[sEE ENGRAVING.] 

“ Ha, ha!” he laughed. “ Did you ever hear 
how the mouse sneered at the old woman for 
leaving her cheese lying around loose in little 
holes? Ha, ha!” 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE STRONG-BOX. THE 
TIMELY ARRIVAL. 

No language can do justice to the comming- 
ling mortification and apprehension which a 
realization of his actual position aroused in Wal- 
ter’s mind. He saw ata glance that all those 
circumstances he had referred to imbecility were 
part of a most cunning and sagacious plan to 
entice him into the cellar. His hot blood and 
youthfal self-confidence had allowed him to fall 
into the snare, and he was forced to realize that 
he did not stand more than an equal chance of 
retrieving himself from the error into which he 
had fallen. 

“You see,” said Tete, with an air of conse- 
quence of which he had not been guilty from the 
morning of his birth until this hour—“ you see 
that I have the game all in my own hands, and, 
as Iam aman of very few words, you will par- 
don me for informing you that I shall blow your 
brains out in less than five minutes !” 

“Why, sir?’ demanded our hero, with unfal- 
tering voice, as he drew his hand slowly up to 
his bosom, where his pistol was concealed. 

“ Because you have become a source of dan- 
ger to my plans.” 

“Your plans? Well, tell me what has be- 
come of the girl?” 

Tete de Chon replied by stating that she was 
in his power. He then went on to explain the 
motives of his conduct, particularly that portion 
of it which referred to Walter, who soon per- 
ceived that he was ina most desperate condition. 
Tete saw by the wild and imploring look which 
would come to the eyes of his youthful antagonist 
that he was terribly apprehensive for the result, 
and so he concluded to have a little amusement 
with him ere he proceeded to take his life. He 
had an expectation, too, that Borders would soon 
be at home, and thought it would not be a little 
thing in his own honor, and glorification to be 
caught in the precise situation he was now filling. 
To time, therefore, he p ded to 
explain to Walter his intentions in regard to 
Leonice, giving him the particulars concerning 
her quiet retreat, its locality, ¢tc., and ussuring 
him that no powers on earth or elsewhere could 
prevent him from passing a happy life with that 
fair maid. 

Walter almost became frantic at thinking what 
a position the poor girl would be in, if this re- 
morseless villain should indeed succeed in taking 
his life. AR. | 

“ And now,” Suid Tete, at length, “I want a 
little information respecting that strong-box. 
There are millions of dollars, { suppose, therein ?” 

“ Yes—yes! It was the fortune of a rich old 
rebel chief of India, who came to this country 
many years ago. His name was Pakir-Frad. 
He had been invited to America to New Eng- 
land, to Maine, and to our very town, by a 
French General who had seen service there, 
named De Linne—whom the Lord only knows, 
as I never heard of any such person’s residence 
here—did you ?” 

“Yes. The real name of Borders is De 
Linne—we will presume. The old mun, you say, 
came here ?” 

“It is not known. All the son whom he left 
behind him was able to tell me is this, that his 
father set sail for the colonies, taking with him a 
small casket of diamonds and treasures, but was 
never heard of again. This son himself had 
embarked for America in the same ship with me, 
with the intention of coming here, to investigate 
the mystery of his father’s silence, but there 
came up a fearful storm—half of the crew and 
passengers were washed overboard—and the 
young Pakir finally committed the box to my 
care; telling me what it contained, and assuring 
me that I should have half of its contents if he 
survived, or all of them if he perished, if [ could 
save them. He was soon afterwards swept over- 
board and drowned, and the casket of jewels 
therefore remained my own property.” 

“ Well, how did you save it?” 

“JI clung to the wreck till I was taken off, 
treasure and all. I made my way home in as 
direct a route as possible, and I am here.” 

“But how did the French General De Linne 
influence the old Pakir ?” 

“O, he had seen him in India, and disclosed 
to the discontented old chief a scheme for the 
seizure of a large portion of the new world! 
Heavens! can it be, that Borders is the person 
involved !” 








“think so. He’s a strange man—rough as a 
savage, sometimes—at others as polished and 
intelligent a gentleman as one could wish to 
meet. He has been in India—everywhere—and 
has some sort of a project on foot—I know not 
exuctly its kind. Well, the old man, with the 
little casket was not heard of, and the young 
man, who was bringing off the remainder of his 
father’s wealth, in the big casket, was lost at 
sea! Ha, ha! 1 know what became of the old 
man, as well as I now know where to find the 
entire treasures, the little casket and the large 
one !” 

Walter, who had been giving these explana- 
tions, merely to gain time and collect his ideas— 
possibly, to throw the trusty ruffian off his guard, 
now laid his hand upon his pistol, but not with- 
out the cognizance of the keen eyes fixed upon 
him. 

“ That’ll do no good,” said Tete, with a quiet 
smile. 

As quick as thought, our hero raised the 
weapon and fired. A report followed, and the 
bullet passed close to the ear of Tete, but no 
harm was done. Then Tete de Chon smiled. 

“If you have no other weapons, you are not 
very welgplaced, for I am now covering your 
heart with an ounce bullet! The five minates 
are nearly expired, and you must soon go your 





ways, but I beg leave to assure you that I will | 
take the best care of Leonice, for your sake! I | 
shall go and sce her this very night, and explain 
to her the accident which is about befalling you ; 
doing all I can to make her forget the bright eyes 
which stared upon her last night in the cellar, 
and which have doubtless touched her heart. 
She is a romantic young thing, and would have 
fallen in love with you at once had you rescued 
her from Borders—in as friendly a way, for in- 
stance, as I did.” 

The apprehensions of our hero were consid- 
erably increased by the failure of his shot. All 
that he now had to depend upon was his knife, 
for he knew, as well as Tete did, that he could 
not raise his rifle ere the bullet from Tete’s pistol 
would be likely to reach his heart. The mo- 
ments began to seem his last moments, but yet 
to leugthen out into an eternity, so menacing was 
every glance of the trusty ruffian, and so decided 
were his words, as he said: 

“Time’s up! 1 cannot spare you another 
moment, for I have a great deal to do. It has 
not been many hours since I first went into busi- 
ness on my own account, but I have shown 
myself a proficient—fully exhibited the value of 
good breeding! I hope you will rest well. Good- 
night!” 

“ Hold!’ cried our hero, suddenly starting 
up—even as Tete fired. ‘The ball passed through 
the fleshy part of his arm, at the same instant that 
he caught up his rifle and fired it prematurely, 
the charge going into the floor overhead. 

Again Tete smiled, for he now saw that the 
combat was reduced toa hand-to-hand encounter, 
and rightly concluded that a mere youth could 
not defend himself against an old pirate whe had 
had a great deal of experience in such close 
quarters and in hot work. 

“ Yes,” he said, as he drew his knife from his 
belt, “ I will soon settle your affair—ay, in a 
minute! I have no equal in the world with the 
knife, noteven among the Malays, fur my science 
was taught me by one of their smartest chiefs !” 

At the very instant when his hand was raised 
on high, and when he was ready to spring upon 
his victim, a third form was seen in the cellar, 
and a powerful grasp was placed upon his arm. 

The Death-Touch stood by his side, and be- 
tween him and his intended victim ! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]| 

{Back numbers of The Flax of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the oimve of publication.) 





THE JUDGE’S MUSTARD BATH. 

Two or three days ago, a young friend, who 
has recently been spending some time in Georgia, 
related to us an anecdote which shows how 
thoroughly scared the people of Georgia were 
during the prevalence of the yellow fever in 
Savannah. 

It seems that Judge B——g, of the Supreme 
Court of the State, was in the upper county at 
the time, but within twenty-four hours run, by 
mail, of this terrible disease. Quite suddenly, 
late one afternoon, he was seized with a headache, 
pain in the back, limbs, etc. Having heard that 
hese were the salutations Yellow Jack extended 
to his victims on approaching them, the judge, in 
great consternation, applied to a friend who was 
“ posted,” for advice. A hot mustard bath was 
urgently advised, and being prepared, the judge 
was svon laving himself in the irritating fluid. 
Presently he felt better, and figding a cake of 
soap in the vessel of water he began to apply it 
quite freely upon his person. 

After some pleasant exercise in this way, he 
looked down for the first time on his body and 
limbs, and discovered that he was turning black. 
O, horror! His friend was hurriedly sent for, 
came, and declared that the symptoms were in- 
tensely expressive of yellow fever. 

“ Bat,” said the judge, “I feel no pain, I feel 
well.” 

“So much the worse ; the absence of pain is a 
marked symptom.” 

“Good heavens!” said the judge, ‘ what shall 
I do?” 

“The only hope is in the mustard. Rub 
away,” was all the advice his friend could give. 

And he did rub, with awill. He used the 
soap to open every possible pore, and after some 
minutes sent for a candle, (for the twilight was 
fading) to ascertain his exact cuticular condition. 
On examination he was as black as a crow, and 
the soap which a careless servant had dropped 
into the tub was iiscovered to be somebody’s 
Patent Paste Blacking. 

We need not add that the judge survived.— 
Savannah Republican. 





MILLIONNAIRES. 

There lately died, at Bombay, a Parsee mer- 
chant, Sir Jamsetjee Jejebhoy, the first native of 
Hindostan who was elevated to the rank of bar- 
onet, an hereditary title, yet which does not be- 
long to the British peerage, as many of our 
contemporaries think. His wi!! has been proved 
in the Supreme Court of Bombay, and the whole 
of his property, real and personal, was sworn 
under eighty-five lacs of rupees—£8,500,000— 
which amounts to $42,500,000 in American 
money. This is, perhaps, the largest fortune 
left by any British subject not a nobleman, for 
the Marquis of Westminster, who owns one- 
half of the “‘ west end ” of London, besides vast 
landed estates in the provinces, has an income of 
£800,000 per annum, which, taken at thirty 
years’ purchase, might be stated at £240,000,000, 
which is equivalent to $1,200,000,000 of our 
money. The late Dwarkauauth Tagore, of Ca‘- 
cutta, who died of a broken-heart some twelve 
years ago, because his fortune had dwindled 
down, in the commercial panic of 1847, to the 
amount of only ten millions of dollars, was worth 
three times as much at one time, and commenced 
the world with only a few rupees. 

There are several merchants and bankers in 
London who are respectively worth from one to 
four millions sterling. In Manchester, in the 
spring of 1850, six local bankers dined together 
at the Albion Hotel, on a particular day, and 
were said to represent between them £12,000,000, 
equal to $60,000,000. These be the true money 
kings. With us, when a mean is supposed to 
have $100,000, he immediately obtains the brevet- 
title of millionnaire —Philadelphia Press. 





AN OPEN DOOR. 

A few years since, while Rev. Thomas Hill 
(the newly elected President of Antioch College), 
was occupying the pulpit for the day, of the Se- 
cond Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, there was a 
very severe rain storm, and the church door being 
open, one of the congregation was about to shut 
it, when Mr. Hill announced his text from Rev. 
3;8: “Behold, I have set before thee an open 
door, and no man can shut it.” The effect upon 
the person was so apparent that he did not stiz; 
so the door remained open. 

The sermon, however, was a very good one, 
and opened the door to the attention of the con- 
gregation present ; but the coincidence of the oc- 
casion was remarked by several, and Mr. Hill 
(who was afterwards informed of it) laughed 
heartily over it.— Christian Inquirer. 








THE CHINESE. 


One of the missionary writers on the land of 
“tea,” thus summarily specifies our differences 


from the “ tea ’’ totallers : 


“The Chinese parents select the wives for 
their sons, and decide whom their daughters shall 
marry. Their badge of mourning is white, and 
their funeral cards are written with blue ink. 
They mourn for the dead by proxy, and select a 
burying place for the departed by the aid of one 
who makes that his profession. We read hori- 
zontally ; they, perpendicularly, We read from 
left to right; they, from right to lett. We un- 
cover the head as a mark of respect; they put 
on their caps. We black-ball our boots; they 
wash theirs. We compress the waist ; they, the 
feet. Wegive the place of honor on the right ; 
they, on the left. We speak of northwest; they, 
of west north. We say the needle of the com- 
pass points north ; they, to the south. We shake 
the hand of a friend in salutation; they, shake 
their own. We locate the understanding in the 
brain; they,in the belly. Our officials de-),nate 
their office or rank by a star on the breast or 
epauletts on their shoulders; they, by a button 
on the apex of their caps. We page our books 
at the top; they, on the margin. eprint on 
both sides of the leaf ; they, upon one. e place 
our foot-notes at the bottom ; they, at the top of 
the page. We mark the title of a book on the 
back of the binding ; they, on the margin of the 
leaf. In our libraries we set our volumes up; 
they lay theirs down. We keep our wives in the 
parlor ; they keep theirs in the kitchen. — We put 
our daughters to school; they put theirs to ser- 
vice. We propel our canal-boats by horses and 
steam; they pull theirs by men. e take our 
produce to market by railroad; they take theirs 
on men’s shoulders. We saw lumber and grind 
tlour by steam and water-power; they do it by 
human musele. We turn a thousand spindles, 
and fly a hundred shuttles without a singte hand 
to propel ; they employ a hand for each. We 
print by a power-press and metal type; they, on 
wooden blocks with a hand-brush. We are a 
beardless republic ; they a hoary-headed empire. 
We worship God; they offer incense to the 
devil.” 

+. 


NO USE FOR TROWSEBS. 


On the morning of the meteoric shower, in 
1832, old Peyton Roberts, who intended making 
an early start to his work, got up in the nudst of 
the display. On going to the door, he saw with 
amazement, the sky lighted up with the falling 
meteors, and he concluded at once the worid was 
on tire, and that the day of judgment had come. 
He stood for a moment and gazed in speechless 
terror at the scene,and then with a yell of horror, 
sprang out of the door into the yard, right into 
the midst of the falling stars, and there, in his 
efforts to dodge them, he commenced with a 
series of ground tumbling, that would have done 
honor to a rope-dancer. His wife being awaken- 
ed inthe meantime, and seeing old Peyton jump- 
ing and skipping about the yard, called out to 
know what in the name of common sete he was 
doin’ out thar’ dancin’ round without his clothes ! 
But Peyton heard not. The judgment and low 
back account he would have to settle, made him 
heedless of all terrestrial things, and his wife by 
this time becoming alarmed at his behaviour, 
sprang out of bed, and running to the door, 
shrieked out at the top of her lungs: ‘‘ Peyton, L 
say, Peyton, what do you mean, jumpin’ about 
thar? Come and put your trowsers on.” “ Trow- 
sers, Peggy, what s the use of trowsers when the 
world’s ative.” —Plymouth Memorial. 





SINGULAR EXPLOSION. 


The Sidney, Australia Herald, contains an ac- 
count of an explosion which occurred there on 
the 18th of April. It appears that on that day 
there was a bulloon ascension, and the a guauts 
came down in the yard of an inn, where the 
crowd was so great as to prevent their rising 
again so us to descend into a paddock adjoining, 
aud they had to empty the balloon of its gas 
where it was. But the gas escaped from a la 
rent in the balloon and impregnated the whole 
surrounding atmosphere. At this time some one 
struck a match to light his pipe, when the stream 
of gas, which had just issued from the balloon 
into the air, ignited immediately, and vivid lines 
and sheets of flames traversed the yard in all 
directions—like flying fiery serpents. A terrible 
sceneensued. About a dozen persons were more 
or less injured, but none fatally, many of them 
being trampled by the rush to the gateway. ‘The 
fire, darting abvut the air, caught the car of the 
balloon ; and then, seeing that any attempt to 
preserve the balloon was utterly Fraitlens and 
fraught with extreme danger to lite and property, 
the balloon was purposely cut, and the enormous 
body of yas yet remaining in the balloon—sev- 
eral thousand cubic feet of it—ignited, and the 
balloon was consumed in one vast mass of flame, 
which appeared for a moment, and then vanished. 

see 


SWALLOWED A HOLE. 


The other day Charlie, five years old, found 
one of those curious bone-rimmed circles which, 
1 believe, ladics have named eyelets, and while 
playing in the garden swallowed it. The fail 
were in the house, busily engaged with « wor 
on entomology, when Charley ran in with mouth 
wide open and eyes distended to their utmost 
capacity. His mother caught him by the arm, 
and trembling with that deep anxiety which only 
a mother can feel, inquired : 

“ What is the matter? What has happened ?” 

The urchin, all agape, managed to articulate: 

“* Water !” 

It was brought him; when, after drinking 
copiously, he exclaimed : 

“O, mother, I swallowed a hole!” 

“ Swallowed a hole, (harley ?” 

“Yes, mother ; swallowed « hole with a piece 
of ivory round it !"—Knickerbocker. 
~~ 4¢—ee > 


IRISH MENDICANTS. 


A few professional beggars come round, when 
there is a change of horses (excellent horses they 
are), but are neither so frequent nor sv impor- 
tunate as we had been led to expect. One old 
lady had evidently yot the last new thing in beg- 
ging—a letter to her “ poor darlint boy as was 
gone to Merrikey, and would ye bestow a thrifle, 
good gentleman, to pay the bit o’ postage, God 
bless yer bewtifle young faces.’ Of course we 
would, every mother’s son of us. What an affec- 
tionate, exemplary parent! When we returned, 
afew days afterwards, she was again in curre- 
spondence with her beloved son, far away from 
her yearning tenderness, beyond the broad At 
lantic ; and, indeed, have reason to believe, from 
information gathered from the driver and our 
fellow-passengers, that this disconsolate mother 
writes to her exiled child everyday, except 
Sunday.—A Little Tour in Ireland. ~ 
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AN UNEXPECTED SHOWER. 

The performance of the “ Songe d'une Nuit d’ 
Ete” at Lyons was interrupted some evenings 
since in @ very singular manner. While Mme. 
Van den Heudel and M. Bonnefoy were on the 
stage, they were startled by a few ‘drops of water 
falling on their faces, and in an instant after were 
compelled to fly before a deluge pouring down. 
The cause was found to be the bursting of a pipe 
connected with the reservoir which is always 
kept full at the top of the house, as a resource in 
case of fire. If was found necessary to stop the 
performance for the night.—French paper. 
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Never despair. Where God sends cold he 
sends lots of tire to keep it company. Tosilence 
an atheist, point to our coal mines. 





















authority would accelerate Tom's movements, 


effect. It was full five minutes before the plump 
little fellow waddled in with the fuel, and then 








Written for The Flag ofour Vabon } 
THE MOON.GAZER..- A FABL: 


ST Ist AMEND EReneanr 


Cynthuleus stood on « prairte bare 

A fee fs1) flowers through their ter hair 
Looked up and smlied but they Caught wot his 
For he gased on the muoe io the cloud 


Vamindful of hearts that were beating shoud 

The modest moon hid in a ray toms choud ; 
The eager eved gaser marce breathing « breath 
Blood stiriess, and fromed like « statue of Death 


His eye to the cloud, as * star to the night 
Chang close till he a the dark mige gro 
Thon he laughed —and as ooyly the moon perped 
The still prairte Mang with his wild glad shout 


The moou like « charm oor bbs spirit fell, 
His features wore changed by the magic ' 
A deep sweet smile to his face was given 
Ile seemed as if breathing the air of hearen 





spel, 


Now the wind rose high through the dismal! air 
The cold sleet fell on his forehead bare 

He cared not, but smiliogly ethtl gamed = 

Aud only was conscious the moog stil ahone 


1 offered Lim shelter, and warmth. and home 
Aad bade him, «a clild, to my cottage coum ‘ 
1 entreated, and Urged he must perish soon 
He woved mot, but whispered, The moon! the m 
Morn came, and he lay on the cold earth there 
With his wild eyes fixed on the vacant alr 
The frost had jewelled bits joc Ke of goid 

His eyes were glased, and his heart was cold 


ee 


(Written for The Flag of our Union ) 
THE PUMPKIN HOOD, 
BY oxonoin co. LYMAN. 
“A rumrKtn hood, by all that’s comfortal 


Bailey—one of the clerks at the M—— p 
office—slipped down from the high stool uy 


window, that he might survey more at his © 


before the ladies’ list in the outside apartment 
It was « very graceful little figure, in spite 


ments, and Ned seemed to take considerable 
terest in watching it. Presently a very sm 
plump hand was slipped from its mitten ot wi 
worsted, and a taper, rosy-+tipped finger co 
menced running along the line of names. W)! 
& pretty hand it was! Ned's eyes grew brig 
ever. 

Suddenly the litle figure turned around, a 
never had « brown merino pumpkin hood, wi 
a blue silk lining, shaded a prettior face! Su 
a pair of dazzling violet eyes! such a pouti: 
searlet mouth! such a complexion—like ro- 
tinted ivory! The sudden, halfimpatient n 
tion had tossed over the white brow a tress 

soft, curling hair, like golden silk > and as ul 
pretty owner tucked it inside the warm hood, t! 
glance of her bright eyes fell upon Ned. Such 
blush as leaped into her beautiful fave !—(N 

Was decidedly & good-looking young man, w 

& pair of fine, dark eyes)—it made the hai 
Cuprivated fellow dream of roses and lilies »' 
thac night. But the young lady didn’t stay : 
O'mceve its effect. Very hastily she tripped inv 
the «treet, and tf Ned sighed as she went awa 
we don’t know as anybody possessed the authorit 

tu dispate his right. 
Ic was very cold when the clock struck nin 

that night, and Ned buttoned his overcoat close}: 
about him, as he walked hastily homeward 

Spite of the brisk exercise, he was benumbe 

with the cold when he reached his ludyings 

Hurrying up the stairs, he threw open the door 
of his room and entered. 
culd as a tomb. 


“Pshaw!” he muttered, thrashing his arms 


The place was a 


“ That confounded fellow has neglected to make | 


atire again. It’s enough to try the patience of 
4 —better fellow than I am.” 

He rang the bell violently, and when a Jittle 
round-faced negro-boy ed the 

he gave vent to a burst of eloc 
bewildered the boy. 





juence that quite i 


“ Wasn't it enough for him to walk over half , 
a mile such a night, without coming to @ room 

like that? Did Tom remember what he had 
promised him last week for this very thing? and 

now which would he prefer—a caning, or a pair 

of boxed ears! He didn’t want to hear any 

excuses. Tom might save his breath to con- 
vince some one besides himself that he was any- 
thing clse than a lazy, good-for-nothing torment. 
If he would be kind enough to quit interrupting 
Lim, when he was talking, he would be exceed 
ingly obliged to him. And now did he know 
where the coal-bin was? If he was possessed of 
the desired information, Ned should expect a 


fire in that grate in the course of three min- 
utes, or—” 


Tom didn’t wait to hear any more, and the 
discomforted bachelor sat down in an arm-chair 
and laid his watch on the table before him. 
Perhaps he thought that this littl show of 


but it really didn’t seem to have the desired 





he proceeded so leisurely to lay and kindle it, 
that Ned at length quietly arose, and taking him 


by the collar, led him to the door and shut him 
vat. Then he proceeded to do the work 
himself 


glowing coals, and Ned threw himself upon a 
! ange and lay gazing into it. But he was de 





Presently the polished grate held a bed of 


cidedly out of humor, and his countenance was 
anything bat a pleasant one. Presently he com 
menced mattering to himeelf 

“He was really the most unfortunate fellow 
alive. He wished he had a home anda wi—/ + 
mother. He coulda’t see the least use in his 
own existence. He wished most heartily that he 
had never been born. He hadn't any friends, 
and he didn’t want any friends.” 














He took another position apon the lounge and | ¢ 
turned a cold shoulder to the warm, genia! fire 
With the new position came a new train of | 1h 
thought. Ie carelessly recalled the events of | + 


hung Ay 


wing bry 


T haven't seen one these six years.” And N 


which he had been seated, and came close to + 


the litde bundle of Thibet and furs that ate 


the warm wrappings that cumbered its mo: 


and he regarded the lady more attentively th.. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union, } | the day, and then sudden!y remembered the | unreasonable and annoying to him. She would | for me lately, and I suppose that is what you | EXECUTION OF COLONEL HAYNE, 
—— ii 


. | — . aie 
meant by saying that you had first seen methere. | Among the distinguished men that fell victims 
But,” cried the lady, springing towards him, | during the war of the American Revolution, was 
. %e ohi | Colonel Isaac Hayne, of South Carolina—a man 
m = P think to get A cana . 
convaleed with anger, “you needn't thin get | who, by his amiability of character and high sen- 


THE MOON-GAZER.—A FABLE. 


—— 

THE CHINESE. ; | 
issionary writers on the land o' 

“eammerily specifies our differences 

xa ’’ totallers : ; 

hinese parents select the wives = 

nd decide whom their daughters shal 1 

neir badge of mourning is white, = 

\l cards are written with blue ink. 

a for the dead by proxy, and i . 

ce for the departed by the aid of one 


| 
| pumpkin hood and its owner. He recalled the imagine her last end to be drawing near, without 
eee te | rosy face and pretty, jewelled hand that had at- | the slightest physical change to warrant the sup- 
BY ISA. AMEND EBERHART. | tracted his attention that morning. Immediately | position; and whenever this whim entered her 
-- -~ | 


upon this recollection, he felt better. He made | head, her nephew was forthwith summoned to | off in this way—for you wont. No,” shecon- | timents of honor and uprightness, had secured 
| friends with the tire again, and fixed his eyes | attend her. So used had Ned become to this | tinued, shaking her bony hand so near his face, the good will and affection of all who knew him. 
pleasantly upon its brightness. He speculated | freak, that the reception of the letter caused him | that he stepped back in dismay, “no, I’ll not | He tad a wife and six sinall children, the eldest 
upon whom the little lady was—wished he | not the slightest uneasiness on the good lady’s | be tampered with in this way. I'll sue you for | — . pero dt > warned. ge oi seed ae 
could see her again. Wondered if she was mar- | account, although he gave utterance to a little | breach of promise, sir, for I’m able to do it. I : : 


‘ | disease—an event hastened not improbably by 
ried, and concluded she wasn’t. Was quite sure | sigh-on his own. have your letters, and the smartest lawyer in the | 


Cynthuleus stood on a prairie bare; 

A few fall flowers through their icy hair 

Looked up and smiled, but they caught not his eye, 
For he gazed on the moon in the cloud-hung sky. 


Unmindful of hearts that were beating so loud, 


the inconveniences and suffering incident to a 
The modest moon hid in a rayless cloud; 


i i hori- 
that his profession. We read 
hey, perpendicularly. We read from 
t; they, from right to left. We un- 
ead as a mark of respect; they put 


The eager-eyed guzer, scarce breathing a breath, 
Stood stirless, and seemed like a statue of Death. 


His eye to the cloud, as a star to the night, 


she wasn’t, and in a few moments grew quite 
angry at himself for entertaining such an idea 
fora moment. Puta bold face upon the mat- 


and then casting her off with some senseless 


“I wonder how long I am to be shut up in | land can’t clear you. You're a wretch to abuse | State of war, in which the whule family largely 
that dismal old den of a country-house, in the | a poor girl in this way—gaining her affections 
dead of winter ?” he muttered, as he threw him- 


participated. Colonel Hayne himself was taken 
prisoner by the British forces, and in a short time 
was executed on the gallows, ander cireum- 





ter, however, and wished he was. Declared that | self and his portmanteau into the cars. “And | twaddle about a mistake! I'll not stand it, sir. 
he shouldn't have the slightest objections, if a | just now, of all times! Hang the women!” 
little blue-eyed lady should open the door and If Ned had been asked if he made no excep- 


Clung close till he saw the dark edge growing bright; 
Then he laughed—and ax coyly the moon peeped out, 
The still prairie rang with his wild glad shout. 


. We black-ball our boots ; they 
“a We compress the waist; they, the 
tive the place of honor on the right; 
© left. We speak of northwest; they, 


stances calculated to excite the deepest commis- 
I'll not be hoaxed by any man!” eration. A great number of persons, both Eny- 
Poor Ned! Explanation and persuasion were lish and American, interceded for his life. ‘The 








- We say the needle of the com- 
oak ; ‘oer, to the south. bare od 
of a friend in salutation ; they, sh = 

We locate the understanding in the 
y,in the belly. Our officials de~iznate 
or rank by a star on the breast or 
n their shoulders; they, by @ — 
x of their caps. We page our books 

they, on the margin. e 5 
if the leaf; they, upon one. ep! | 
tes at the bottom; they, at the top be 

We mark the title of a book on po 
« binding ; they, on the margin of t e 
vur libraries we set our volumes Up; 
veirs down. We keep our wives in the 
ey keep theirs in the kitchen. We put 
ters to school; they put theirs to pe) 

ropel our canal-boats b; oe pe 4 

ull theirs by men. 2 Ol 

7 auckes by railroad; they take = 
houlders. We saw lumber and ~ 
eam and water-power; they do . y 
usele. We turn a thousand spind! = 
aundred shuttles without a single no 
; they employ & hand for each. e 
' power-press and metal type; they, on 
ocks with a hand-brush. We are a 
‘epublic ; they & hoary-headed one. 
hip God; they offer incense to the 
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'O USB FOR TROWSEBRS. 


ing of the meteoric shower, im 
Peyton Roberts, who intended making 
tart to his work, got up in the oui 
y. On going to the door, he saw wit 
it, the sky lighted up with the falling 
nd he concluded at once the world was 

d that the day of judgment had come. 
for a moment and gazed in specchless 
he scene,and then with a yell of horror, 
tof the door into the yard, right into 
of the falling stars, and there, in his 
dodge them, he commenced with a 
‘round tumbling, that would have done 
vrope-dancer. His wife being awaken- 
neantime, and seeing old Peyton jump- 
kipping about the yard, catled out to 
‘tin the name of common sense he was 
thar’ dancin’ round without his clothes ! 
in heard not. Thejudgment and lou 
unt he would have to settle, made him 
fall terrestrial things, and his wife by 
becoming alarmed at his behaviour, 
t of bed, and running to the door, 
ut at the top of her lungs : “‘ Peyton, { 
n, what do you mean, jumpin about 
ne and put your trowsers on. Trow- 
ry, What 8 the use of trowsers when the 
‘te.’—Plymouth Memorial. 





C—O 
INGULAR EXPLOSION. 


iney, Australia Herald, contains an ac- 
nexplosion which occu there on 
of April. It appears that on that day 
a balloon ascension, and the x: guauts 
<n in the yard of an inn, rake 
ug so great as to prevent their risi 
as to descend into a paddock adjoining, 
had to empty the balloon of its gas 
was. But the gas escaped from a la 
.e balloon and impregnated the whole 
ng atmosphere. At this time some one 
natch to hight his pipe, when the stream 
vhich had just issued from the balloon 
‘ir, ignited immediately, and vivid lines 
tsof flames traversed the yard in- 
s—like flying fiery serpents. A terrible 
ued. About a dozen persons were more 
jjured, but none fatally, many of them 
mpled by the rush to the gateway. The 
ing about the air, caught the car of the 
and then, seeing that ~ attempt to 
the balloon was utterly fruitless and 
. with extreme danger to lite and property, 
‘on was purposely cut, and the enormous 
yas yet remaining in the balloon—sev- 
sand cubic feet of it—ignited, and the 
vas consumed in one vast mass of flame, 
ypeared for a moment, and then vanished. 


or 
SWALLOWED A HOLE. 
ther day Charlie, five years old, found 
hose curious bone-rimmed circles which, 
_ ladies have named eyelets, and while 
in the garden swallowed it. The famil 
the house, busily engaged with a wor 
vology, when Charley ran in with mouth 
en and eyes distended to their utmost 
His mother caught him by the arm, 
ibling with that deep anxiety which only 
- can feel, inquired : 3 
ut is the matter? What has happened ? 
rchin, all agape, managed to articulate: 
er!” 





s brought him; when, after drinking 

y, he exclaimed : 

nother, I swallowed a hole !” 

lowed a hole, Charley ?” ‘ 
s, mother ; swallowed a hole with a piece 

round it !”’—Anickerbocker. 





IRISH MENDICANTS. 
y professional beggars come round, when 





. change of horses (excellent horses they 
tare neither so frequent nor so impor- 
swe had been led to expect. One old 
\ evidently got the last new thing in beg- 
letter to her “ poor darlint boy as was 
Merrikey, and would ye bestow a thrifle, 
atleman, to pay the bit o’ postage, God 
vr bewtifle young faces.’ Of course we 
every mother’s son of us. What an affec- 
exemplary parent! When we returned, 
ays afterwards, she was again in corre- 
ce with her beloved son, far away from 
ning tenderness, beyond the broad Ar 
and, indeed, have reason to believe, from 
tion gathered from the driver and our 
assengers, that this disconsolate mother 
to her exiled child everyday, except 
—A Little Tour in Ireland. 
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N UNEXPECTED SHOWER. 
performance of the “ Songe d'une Nuit d’ 
. Lyons was interrupted some evenings 
a very singular manner. While Mme. 
1 Heudel and M. Bonnefoy were on the 
ey were startled by a few drops of water 
n their faces, and in an instant after were 
od to fly before a deluge pouring down. 
se was found to be the bursting of a pipe 
a with the reservoir which is always 
at the top of the house, as a resource in 
re. If was found necessary to stop the 
unce for the night.—French paper. 
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despair. Where God sends cold he 
s of tire to keep it company. Tosilence 


t, point to our coal mines. 


























The moon like a charm o’er his spirit fell, 

His features were changed by the magic spell ; 
A deep sweet smile to his face was given— 

He seemed as if breathing the air of heaven. 


Now the wind rose high—through the dismal air 
The cold sleet fell on his forehead bare; 

He cared not, but smilingly still gazed on, 

And only was conscious the moon still shone. 


I offered him shelter, and warmth, and home, 
And bade him, a child, to my cottage come ; 
I entreated, and urged he must perish soon— 


He moved not, but whispered, ‘‘ The moon! the moon!” 


Morn carne, and he lay on the cold earth there, 
With his wild eyes fixed on the vacant air; 
The frost had jewelled his locks of gold, 

His eyes were glazed, and his heart was cold. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE PUMPKIN HOOD. 


BY GEORGIE ©. LYMAN. 


“A puMPKIN hood, by all that’s comfortable! 

I haven’t seen one these six years.” And Ned 

Bailey—one of the clerks at the M—— post- 

office—slipped down from the high stool upon 

which he had been seated, and came close to the 
window, that he might survey more at his ease 
the litile bundle of Thibet and furs that stood 
before the ladies’ list in the outside apartment. 

It was a very graceful little figure, in spite of 
the warm wrappings that cumbered its move- 
ments, and Ned seemed to take considerable in- 
terest in watching it. Presently a very small 
plump hand was slipped from its mitten of white 
worsted, and a taper, rosy-tipped finger com- 
menced running along the line of names. What 
a pretty hand it was! Ned’s eyes grew bright, 
and he regarded the lady more attentively than 
ever. 

Suddenly the little figure turned around, and 
never had a brown merino pumpkin hood, with 
a blue silk lining, shaded a prettier face! Such 
a pair of dazzling violet eyes! such a pouting, 
scarlet mouth! such a complexion—like rose- 
tinted ivory! The sudden, half-impatient mo- 
tion had tossed over the white brow a tress of 
soft, curling hair, like golden silk; and as the 
pretty owner tucked it inside the warm hood, the 
glance of her bright eyes fell upon Ned. Such a 
blush as leaped into her beautiful face !—(Ned 
was decidedly a good-looking young man, with 
a pair of fine, dark eyes)—it made the half- 
cujnivated fellow dream of roses and lilies all 
thac night. But the young lady didn’t stay to 
observe its effect. Very hastily she tripped into 
the street, and #f Ned sighed as she went away, 
we don’t know as anybody possessed the authority 
to dispute his right. 

it was very cold when the clock struck nine 
that night, and Ned buttoned his overcoat closely 
about him, as he walked hastily homeward. 
Spite of the brisk exercise, he was benumbed 
with the cold when he reached his lodgings. 
Harrying up the stairs, he threw open the door 
of his room and entered. The place was as 
culd as a tomb. 

“Pshaw!” he muttered, thrashing his arms. 
“ That confounded fellow has neglected to make 
atire again. It’s enough to try the patience of 
a —better fellow than I am.” 

He rang the bell violently, and when a little 
round-faced negro-boy d the ; 
he gave vent to a burst of eloquence that quite 
bewildered the boy. 

“ Wasn’t it enough for him to walk over half 
a mile such a night, without coming to a room 
like that? Did Tom remember what he had 
promised him last week for this very thing? and 
now which would he prefer—a caning, or a pair 
of boxed ears! He didn’t want to hear any 
excuses. Tom might save his breath to con- 
vince some one besides himself that he was any- 
thing else than a lazy, good-for-nothing torment. 
If he would be kind enough to quit interrupting 
Lim, when he was talking, he would be exceed- 
ingly obliged to him. And now did he know 
where the coal-bin was? If he was possessed of 
the desired information, Ned should expect a 
tire in that grate in the course of three min- 
utes, or—” 

Tom didn’t wait to hear any more, and the 
discomforted bachelor sat down in an arm-chair 
and laid his watch on the table before him. 
Perhaps he thought that this little show of 
authority would accelerate Tom’s movements, 
but it really didn’t seem to have the desired 
effect. It was full five minutes before the plump 
little fellow waddled in with the fuel, and then 
he proceeded so leisurely to lay and kindle it, 
that Ned at length quietly arose, and taking him 
by the collar, led him to the door and shut him 
out. Then he proceeded to do the work 
himself 

Presently the polished grate held a bed of 
glowing coals, and Ned threw himself upon a 
! mange and lay gazing into it. But he was de- 
cidedly out of humor, and his countenance was 
anything but a pleasant one. Presently he com- 
menced mattering to himself: 

“ He was really the most unfortunate fellow 
alive. He wished he had a home and a wi— 
mother. He couldn’t see the least use in his 
own existence. He wished most heartily that he 
had never been born. He hadn’t any friends, 
and he didn’t want any friends.” 

He took another position upon the lounge and 
turned a cold shoulder to the warm, genial fire. 
With the new position came a new train of 





ject very strongly if she threw her cloak and 
furs and a brown and blue pumpkin hood over a 
chair, and then came and seated herself upon 
an ottoman beside him. And then if she should 
take a whim to rest her bare, dimpled arm on 
his breast and lay her curly head upon it, he 
didn’t know how he could help it, without being 
rude—and Mr. Bailey made a point of treating 
all ladies with the strictest politeness. 

He was very proud of his handsomely fur- 
nished apartment; yet he didn’t know but what 
it would be less annoying than he had sometimes 
thought, to have a pair of small, white hands 
take her nicely arranged books from their case 
and leave them lying on the sofas and windo® 
seats. He couldn’t prove that a pair of number 
three and a half slippers would look any worse 
thrown carelessly down upon the hearth than his 
own did; and to his taste, the firelight would 
stream more richly upon an animated, flushing, 
living face lying softly upon his breast, than it 
did upon the calm, Madonna features in the gilt 
frame opposite. With a little sigh, he closed his 
eyes and let his fancy have free range. The 
clock struck eleven, but he did not move. Of 
what was he thinking? O, Ned, Ned! are you 
not playing traitor to the vows you made, so 
long ago, when pretty Lizzie Howe coolly pre- 
sented you with a mitten ¢ 

The tire was gradually going down. A wreath 
of white ashes fell upon it. The flame of the 
lamp grew dim, and the room became dark and 
cold. With a rattle, the few living coals in the 
grate fell together. A mist of fairy frost-work 
grew over the window-panes. The wind came 
up and rattled the casements. With a sudden 
start, Ned awoke and sprang to his feet. Ah, 
Ned! after an evening spent like this, who shall 
answer for your dreams ? 
St. Valentine’s Day. Ned worked himself 
into a brisk glow, as he sprang about the office, 
for not since he could remember, had there been 
such a rush of business. It was enough to make 
a man contented with his lot for a week after- 
wards, to have the privilege of waiting upon the 
owners of the pretty, shy faces that peeped in 


enter that very room. Indeed he shouldn’t ob- | tions, when he gave vent to this spiteful denun- 
y g P’ 


ciation of the fair sex, he would have given the 
questi a most factory answer. Butas 
it was, he was whirled on to his d 





a 


of his cor 





without any interruption to his most uncom- 
fortable thoughts. 

“ Just as I supposed!’ he exclaimed to him- 
self that evening, as he walked back and forth in 
the long sitting-room beneath his aunt’s cham- 
ber. ‘Another of those unreasonable whims. 
Now what in the name of reason am I to do, 
caged up in this old, dreary place, for the next 
four weeks, whilst she—” He stopped, shocked 
at his own indiscretion, and then taking a lamp 
from the mantel, went sullenly to bed. 

Several days passed by—Mrs. Bailey always 
remaining in her own room, and Ned, compan- 
ionless and lonely, wandering restlessly about 
the house, uneasy in mind and body. 

At last the mistress of the establishment con- 
sidered herself able to be brought down stairs, 
and, having been bolstered up in an easy-chair, 
was wheeled into the parlor, where sat her most 
unhappy nephew in a brown study. 

“ Edwin,” she exclaimed, after gazing at him 
for some time, “ how queerly you look! You’re 
‘not going to be sick, are you ?” 
With only an “ excuse me, aunt,” in answer, 
Ned hurried from the room. 
Incongruous as the idea seemed, he had sud- 
denly devised a scheme that might possibly favor 
him. Going to his room, he seated himself, with 
pen, ink and paper; and when a servant came 
to call him to dinner, she was answered only by 
a thundering “ begone!”’ 
That afternoon, Ned walked a mile and a half 
to the post-office, and carried with him a letter 
addressed to Miss Jessie Raymond. It was a 
bold venture, but Ned was desperate—and— 
successful ! 
On the third morning, he received an answer. 
A perfumed note was handed him, on which was 
inscribed the most delicate characters, expressive 
of the modest interest which the writer felt in the 
author of the letter she had received, and a kind 
consent to correspond with him. Ned was in 
raptures ; he pressed the precious missive to his 





the place was very (uiet. 


most musical of voices. 


whether the desired letter was there or not. 


been taken by any one else.” 


mered so as to be scarcely intelligible. 


upon the occupants of the little back office con- | lips and put it—away in his trunk! It was 
tinually. The place was crowded, and the | answered immediately, and letters came and 
chime of merry voices and the ring of gay | went, through the succeeding fortnight, at a rate 
laughter sounded through the building all day. | that made the old p look ici 

Ned was tired, when night came—weary of the | over his sp les at Ned’s hand 
hum and bustle, pleasant as it was. The ladies | face. 

had deserted the office—for the evening was a 
dark and snowy one—and save the occasional | turn to town, and then the last and most impor- 
tap of a gloved finger against the window glass, | tant letter was penned. He gave fall vent to his 
as the owner called for the contents of his box, | motions, and in the most delicate manner hinted 


Suddenly the sound of gay voices was heard. | 594, «ud begged the favor of an interview on his 
Ned stepped to the window. Why did his heart | Teturn to town. An answer granting all he de- 
give such a tremendous leap? A young lady sired was received, and on the following day he 
and a gentleman stood together in the outside | Was seated in the cars,on his way to M—. 
office. As Ned looked forth, the gentleman was | 4s he rode along, he took the last precious letter 
closing the door against the drifting snow, and | from his pocket and reread it. Somehow it did 
the lady stood holding her skirts from her little | 2t Sound to him then as it did when he first pe- 
India rubber-booted feet, while she stamped the }| Tused it in the solitude of his chamber. He 
snow from them. Laughing gayly, she untied thought it smacked more of ihe theatrical style 
the blue ribbons of her hood and brushed the | than any letter he had ever seen before. But 
snow from her wavy, golden hair. Then still | thea had he not written her much in the same 
chatting merrily with her companions, she turned strain—ardently » Oxir avagantly, with allusions 
to the list of letters. Again the little white | t? congenial souls and future bliss? He replaced 
finger travelled the line of names. Then hastily | it in his vest pocket, with a smile, and leaning 
she turned to the window. Ned’s heart beat | back in his seat, gave himself up to pleasant 


fast. 
“Miss Jessie Raymond,” she cried, in the 


Ned reached a package of letters and shifted | in his toilet, he hurried out on to the street in 
them four consecutive times, without knowing | the direction of Miss Raymond’s residence. He 


“T am quite sure that it is here,” observed the 
owner of the dazzling eyes that was watching | girl, who ushered him into a finely furnished 
his movements. ‘‘It is impossible that it has | apartment, where he sat down with a heart beat- 


With some effort, Ned recovered his scattered | the appearance of the lady. 
senses and found the letter. As he handed it 
forth, the touch of the little white hand that re- | erehe had time to turn towards the door, a 
ceived it, thrilled him like an electric shock. | female, about six feet high, dressed in a very 
He blushed, and when the young lady made 
some inquiry regarding the evening mail, stam- | ently about thirty-five years of age, threw him- 


When she had gone, he sat down and covered | caresses, sobbed out—‘* My dear Edwin!” 
his face with his hands. One of the clerks came 
in and asked if he was sick. Ie thought he | the sofa—the lady still clinging to him. 
was—would go home and leave him to close up 
the office. And he went home, but not to sleep. 
The queerest fancies haunted him. If he looked 
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At length his aunt gave her consent to his re- 


at his wish to see his fair correspo.dent in per- 


thoughts. 
Stopping at his hotel only long enough to 
leave his portmanteau and make some alterations 


found it a large brick house, with a quiet, aris- 
tocratic air. His ring was answered by a mulatto 
ing a great deal faster than usual, and awaited 


At last a light step was heard, and as he rose, 


gaily trimmed dress of pink merino, and appar- 
self violently into his arms, and amidst tears and 
Ned turned pale and staggered to a seat upon 
“My dear madam,” he cried, striving to lift 


the ringletted head from his shoulder. 
“O,do not speak to me!’ she exclaimed, 


into the fire, the coals assumed the appearance 
of bright eyes that sparkled and laughed in his 
face. He tried to read. If a cloud of silky, 
golden hair had fallen upon the pages, he could 
have distinguished the words and their meaning 
quite as plainly. The sound of the wind seemed 
to him like gay, mocking, girlish laughter; and 
he grew so uneasy, that at last he sprang up and 
commenced pacing the floor. But he soon grew 


pages very carefully, he prepared to read them, 
and found them to be addressed to “dear Jessie,” 
and their import to consist of the most extrav- 


throwing both her bare, sallow arms about his 
neck. “It is happiness enough to be near you 
—to feel your embrace—to know that at length 
T have found a congenial soul—that nought but 
death can ever part us more! O, I love you— 
I love you!” 


wildly, struggling from her embrace; and at 
length succeeding, he stood before her. ‘‘ There 
tired of that, and seated himself at his desk to | has been some mistake. 
write to an old schoolmate. Having written three | wished to see.” 


suddenly drying her tears, and brushing her dis- 
hevelled ringlets from her face. 


“For heaven’s sake, madam!” cried Ned, 


You are not the lady I 


“Who did you wish to see?” said the lady, 


agant expressions of love. 
“T believe I’m bewitched!” he exclaimed, 


was “more truth than poetry ” in those words. 

When the eastern mail came in, next morning, 
Ned received a letter from an aunt who was his 
only surviving relative, and had been his guar- 
dian from his infancy. The old lady was an 
invalid, and very wealthy and eccentric; and 
though Ned ever treated her in a most dutiful 





thought. He carelessly recalled the events of 


manner, her commands were sometimes very 


tossing the sheet into the fire. Ah, Ned! there 


For an instant, Ned stood nonplussed; then 
suddenl+ observing the portrait of the beautifal 
object of his dreams, and the wearer of the 
pumpkin hood, he pointed to it and said: 

“Itis the original of that, that I saw, and 
supposed I was corresponding with. How has 
this terrible mistake occurred ?” 

“ That is the portrait of my niece, Miss Alice 
Browne. She was married here this morning, 
and left town with her husband a few hours ago. 





enter the office as intently as ever. 





THE CAUCASUS. 


war in the Caucasus are of interest at the pres- 
ent moment: It was towards the end of the last 
century that the Russians, having become mas- 
ters of the Crimea, advanced towards the Cau- 
casian regions. They commenced by the side 
nearest the Black Sea, and in 1791 took Anapa, 
the other places on the coast falling into their 

wer one after the other. The conquest of the 
owlands was easy, but when the Russians arrived 
in the mountains, they found them ied by 


useless. The affair cost him a lawsuit, and that 
wasn’t the worst of it. About three months | thir bended knees, as humble suitors for their 
after, he passed in the street the b.autiful niece | beloved father; but all in vain. During the im- 


of her blue eyes, as she met his glance, he knew 
that she was acquainted with the whole matter. | deepest affection, loaded with irons and con- 
Words could not express his chagrin, yet, strange demned to die, he was overwhelmed with con- 
tosay, the affair has not taught him the lesson it sternation and sorrow. The wretched father en- 
was evidently intended to teach—for Ned is still 
a bachelor, and stares at the pretty girls who | crease his own misery—that we came to this 


ladies of Charleston signed a petition in his be- 
halt; his motherless children were presented on 


and by the roguish sparkle prisonment of the father, the eldest son was per- 


mitted to stay with him in prison. Bc holding 
his only surviving parent, for whom he felt the 


deavored to console him, by reminding him that 
the unavailing grief of the son tended only to in- 


world merely to die, and he could even rejoice 
that his troubles were so near an end. “ To- 
morrow,” suid he, “I set out for immortality. 
You will accompany me to the place of execu- 


The following details of Schamyl and the tion; and when Iam dead, take my body and 


bury it by the side of your mother.” The youth 
here fell on his father’s neck, crying—“ O, my 
father! my father! I will die for you! I will die 
with you—I will die with you!” Colonel 
Hayne, as he was loaded with irons, was unable 
to return the embrace of his son, and merely said 
to him ia reply—“ Live, my son! five to honor 
God by a good life—live to serve your country— 
and live to take care of your brother and little 
sisters.” The next morning, Colonel Hayne 





fierce tribes, who made a terrible is 


was cond d to the place of execution. His 





which was rendered more determined by the 
nature of the ground. The mountaineers were 
commanded by chiefs who possessed all the con- 
fidence of the populations, both for their religious 
and political character. The most powerful of 
the chiefs at the beginning of the century was 
Khasi Mollah, a prophet and a warrior who ex- 
ercised authority over all the tribes on the sides 
of the mountains towards the Caspian Sea. 
During twenty years he made war on the Rus- 
sians, and died in combating them. He was suc- 
ceeded by a man still more resolute, and who in 
a short time acquired great celebrity—Schamyl. 
This leader was born on the 14th May, 1797, of 
a family of Tartar shepherds who had founded 
the village of Himry, to the north of Daghestan. 
He was brought up by the Arab Diejal Eddin, 
the founder of a popular religious doctrine called 
Soultine, traces of which previvusly existed in 
the creeds of the tribes of upper Asia. Schamyl 
adopted the new religion, making modifications 
in it and taught its tenets to the inhabitants of 
the mountains. According to this doctrine, the 
world is governed by a superior spirit, which in- 
habits the celestial sphere, and winch every one 
hundred years sends on earth a man destined to 
govern his tellow-creatures. The person in ques- 
tion has to attain successively four ditterent de- 
grees of religious perfection to become worthy of 
his destiny. He is then designated Mourchid, 
or the Elect of God, and assumes the right of 
commanding other men, of presiding over their 
labors, and of leading them w combat. By 
preaching this doctrine, Schamy! obtained nu- 
merous adh , Who proclaimed him their 
chief. He commenced in 1824 the warlike ca- 
reer by which he has gained so much glory. He 
proclaimed the holy war, and up to 1831 ob- 
tained coutinued success. In that year he was 
hard pressed, and escaped almost by a miracle 
from the pursuit of his enemies, disappearing for 
atime. Attheend of 1533, he recommenced 
the campaign and continued it during twenty 
years, with more or less success, butalways with 
credit. The fortress of Gounib, in which he 
finally sought refuge, having been invested by 
the Russians, he at last gave himself up under a 
capitulation approved uf by Prince Bariatinski. 
Schamy] has been sent with his three sons and 
the rest of his family to St. Petersburgh.—New 
York Saturday Post. 








LETTERS DAMAGED BY WATER. 


Mr. Alfred Smee has forwarded to the London 
Times a receipt fur the recovery of writing oblit- 
erated by the action of sea water, which will 
prove of great importance to merchants and 
bankers. ‘The letter so damaged should, he says, 
be lightly once brushed over with diluted muri- 
atic acid, the strength of such as is sold at all 
chemists’ shops. As soon as the paper is 
thoroughly dampened, it must be again brushed 
over with a saturated solution of yellow Yerrugi- 
nate of potash, when immediately the writing 
appears in a Prussian blue. In this latter oper- 
ation plenty of the liquid should be employed, 
and care must be taken that the brush be not 
used so roughly as to tear the surface of the 
paper. The letter should then be washed in a 
basin of clean water, and dried—tirst, between 
the folds of the blotting paper, and subsequently 
by holding it before the fire, when the letter is 
fit fur the counting-house. If the letter should 
be of much permanent value, he recommends it 
to be carefully sized with a solution of isinglass 
before being filed, but if the paper has been 
much rotted, the operation reyuires care, and 
should not be done until a notarial copy or pho- 
tograph has been taken. Where the operation is 
to be conducted by those having some knowledge 
of chemistry, a litde of the solution of the red 
ferruginate of potash may be added to the yel- 
low, as in some cases it would render the color 
more complex. 





FROM A FORMER GENERATION. 


When Israel Slate, who died at Bernardston, 
lately, at the age of nearly 100, was 13 years old 
—on the 17th of June, 1775, the day on which 
the Battle of Bunker Hill was fought—he and 
his father were ploughing on elevated ground 
west of his residence. Several! times during the 
forenoon, which was a bright, clear day, his 
father thought he heard cannonading, and would 
often stop his team and place his ear near the 
earth, so that he might, if possible, in that way 
catch the vibration of sound. As there was u 
general expectation of an outbreak between the 
British and American forces at Boston at that 
time, his imagination probably aided somewhat 
in convincing him that he reaily heard the sound 
of distant thunder. So much was he assured of 
the fact, that he told Israel “to turn out the 
team and get up the old white mare,” for he was 
going to Buston to aid his countrymen in the 
expected conflict. He went accordingly, but by 
the time he had got half way to Buston, he 
jearned that the battle was over and the Amer 
icans were triumphant.—oston Transcript. 
—_—e~—ee+ _ 


WRITING HISTORY: 


The Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, editor of the 
North American Review, makes the following 
statement in his article on Piutarch’s Lives: A 
profoundly learned jurist undertook, some fifiy 
years ago, to write the history of the United 
Staves, and in dying, left several huge manu- 
scripts, ‘parts of the projected work, which it 
was found he had commenced in the Garden of 





She has taken several letters from the post-office 


Eden, and was arrested in his last i'lness in a 


son accompanied him. As they came in sight of 
the gallows, the father strengthened himself and 
said—“ Now, my son, show yourself a man! 
That tree is the boundary of my life and all my 
life’s sorrows. Beyond that, the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary areat rest. Don’t 
lay too much at heart our separation ; it will be 
but short. To-day I die; and you, my son, 
though but young, must shortly follow me.” 
“Yes, my father,” replied the broken-hearted 
youth, “shall shortly follow you, for indeed I 
feel that 1 cannot live long.” ‘And his melan- 
choly anticipation was fulfilled in a manner 
more dreadful than is implied in the mere ex- 
tinction of life. On seeing his father in the 
hands of the executioner, and then struggling in 
the halter, he stood like one transtixed and mo- 
tionless with horror. ‘Till then, he had wept in- 
cessantly; but soon as he saw that sight, the 
fountain of his tears was staunched, and he 
never wept more. He died insane; and in his 
ast moments, often called upon his father in 
terms that brought tears from the hardest hearts. 
—Philadelphia Press. 





POOR RELATIONS. 


A poor relation is—the most irrelevant thing 
in nature, a piece of impertinent correspondency, 
an odious approximation, a haunting conscience, 
a preposterous shadow lengthening in the noon- 
tide of your prosperity, an unwelcome remem- 
brancer, a perpetually recurring mortification, a 
drain on your purse, a moreintolerable dun upon 
your pride, 4 drawback upun success, a rebuke 
to your rising, astain in your tlvod, a blot on 
your escutcheon, a rent iu your garmeut, a 
«death’s head at your banquet, Ayathocles’ pot, a 

Mordecai in your gate, » Lazarus at your door, 
a lion in your path, a fru in your chamber, a fly 
in your ointment, a mote in your eye, a trumph 
to your enemy, an apology to your friends, the 
one thing not needful, the hail in harvest, the 
ounce of sour in a pound of sweet, the bore par 
excellence. His iuemoury 13 unseasonable ; his 
compliments perverse; his talk a trouble; his 
stay pertinacious ; and when he goeth away, you 
disiniss his chair into a corner as precipitately as 
possible, and feel fairly rid of two nuisances.— 
Charles Lamb. 





Men, dull in comprehending the eccentricities of 
genius, set down what passes their own under- 
standing to the account of the other s stupidity. 





Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
Hearing his own Funeral Sermon. 

An English paper—the Gateshead Observer—teils a cu- 
rious story of an inmate of one of the workhouses on the 
Tyne, who on a recent occasion fell into such a state, that 
it was difficuit to say whether he was dead or ‘dead 
drunk ;” and the opinion of the doctors having been 
taken, he was pronouuced to be in the former condition. 
He wus accordingly carried to the dead house, and prepa- 
rations were mude for his burial, Sunday intervened— 
there was divine service iu the workhouse—and the rever- 
end gentleman who officiated having heard of his removal, 
“improved” the event; but by this tiue the jovial pau- 
per had recovered from his trance —had demonstrated his 
death to be a *' fallacy of the faculty "—and was discov- 
ered to be listening with great sobriety to his own funeral 
sermon! 








Female Heroism. 

The Charlotte (N C ) Bulletin records the heroic con- 
duct of « young lady residing in Henry county, Virginia 
A child of Dr. Watt, of Charlotte, was on & visit to the 
Read family, and while pla) ing in the yard was struck in 
the foot by a rattlesnake. Fully aware of the danger 
which she incurred, but without a moment's hesitation 
the courageous young lady set to work to draw the poison 
from the wound by applying her mouth wo the bite, and 
sucking out the virus, which she persevered ip until she 
Was satisfied that the poison had been eradicated. | pto 
this time she had experienced no ill effects from the poi- 
son, and the child, with the exception of swelling of the 
fuot and leg, was well in a few days. 


A gifted Family. 
The Brousil family are giving concerts in England 
Mr. Brousil, who is a German, is so fortunate as to pos- 
sess six children singularly gifted. Two of them, gils, 
play upon the violin, one, a lad, handles the double bass, 
another, quite a boy, performs upon the violoncello, « 
younger brotber plays the viola, and an elder sister sits 
atthe piano. Thus an orchestra is formed, and difficult 
pieces of music are rendered in a manner both strange 
and del ghtful 

New Fire Alarm. 

An ingenious mechanic in St. Louis has devised a sin- 
gular Gre alarm apperatus for hotels. Cords with weights 
attached run to ali the rooms in the house, and connect 
with registered bells in the office A fire in any part 
would burn one or more of those cords, whereupon, by 
mechapi*m nicely arranged, the bell to which it was at- 
tached would be made to fall to the floor, and all the 
others set to ringing loudly 

The Lover’s Puzzle. 

To learn to read the following, 60 as to make sense, is 
something of a mystery 

I thee read see that me 

Love is down will I Ii bave 
But that and you have you ‘ll 





narrative of the discovery of America. 


Une and @p and you if 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A LOVER’S LAMENT. 


nee 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
The mirage of Egyptian sands, | 
Tilusive, fading like a dream: 
The shadowy touch of moonlight hands 
Upon the cheek in fitful gleam— 
These are the types of transient bliss, 
More futile than the moonbeam's kiss! 
Of brief delights, full-mixed with shade; 
Of flowers that bloom, alas! to fade, 
And leave us, when their time is o’er, 
More sad, more wretched than before! 


Is it a dream ?—or have these eyes 

Beheld, in truth, thy living form? 
Do phantoms of my brain arise, 

Like boreal lights in winter skies, 

To vex me with enchantment warm? 
Nay! I have listened to thy words, 
More pleasant than the song of birds; 
With rapture have these senses known 
Thy presence in those moments flown; 
The witchery of thy soulful eyes 
Tias filled my breast with love-lorn sighs! 
Each dear enchantment of thy mien, 
Thy face, thy form, thyself once seen, 
Are graven on my heart's blank leaf, 
Imperishable ty pes of grief! 


‘Tis over now—the dream has fled. 
Like mirage vain, or moonbeam wan! 

The hopes, the joys which thou hast led 
In happy train, with thee are gone! 

An hour, a day—'tis little time 

To linger o’er in mournful rhyme; 

Yet hours like these are few and brief, 

Fit to be wept with silent grief! 

And thou art gone—and other skies 

Enfold thee in their varied dyes. 

O, may they softly, gently shed 

Their dewy blessings on thy head! 

Others by thee to-day are blessed, 

And, woe is me! perhaps caressed. 

Yet, lady, thou wilt not forget 

* The lonely stranger haply met; 

Thy parting hand-clasp, warm and true, 

Thy sweetly-spoken, sad adieu, 

Are memories which may not depart 

From out this weary, sorrowing heart, 

Although—0 heart of mine, be calm !— 

That voice may be no more thy balm; 

Although—O weeping soul, give o’er!— 

That hand be pressed in mine no more! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NO. 87. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY EVA MILFORD. 





No. 87 in our street is a double house, that is 
to say, two little houses are, for the sake of ap- 
pearance, put under one roof, and the respective 
members of each family enjoy by turns the priv- 
ilege of showing themselves in the eyes of the 
world, as entering with an air of ownership the 
front door of quite an imposing dwelling house. 
I have always looked upon double houses as one 
of the sweetest solaces of genteel poverty. No. 
87 is divided in halves by a long, narrow entry 
running through the house—we always call it 
the hall—and the rooms opening to the right 
hand of this passage are the home of my uncle 
and aunt, whose name is Peters, as is also mine 
—Minnie Peters, at your service. 

When my father died, two years ago, my 
uncle came and brought me home to live with 
him, and I have never once had occasion to re- 
member with bitterness that I am an orphan. 

The other half was hired soon after I came to 
my uncle’s to live, by a sea-captain named 
Mitchell, as a home for his little wife. They had 
been married about a year, and she had been a 
voyage to Hamburgh with him, but could not 
well go again, and so her husband brought her 
to our house, and asked my aunt, in such a man- 
ly, hearty way, to be a friend to the poor, 
motherless girl—she was but nineteen—that our 
hearts warmed to both of them as if we had 

always known them. So the captain sailed one 
fine summer morning, and about two months 
after a dear little baby came to comfort the lonely 
young wife. 

My aunt, who never had a daughter of her 
own, seemed at once to take Lucy Mitchell in 
the place of one, and I amsure no mother could 
have been more careful or tender with an only 
child than she was both before and after the 
confinement of this timid, pretty young thing, 

_ 80 lonely and so confiding. 

I have said my aunt had never been mother 
to a girl, but neither was she altogether childless. 
One son whom they named Randall, had been 
born in the first year of their marriage, and as 
neither brother nor sister came to claim their 
share of affection, all the love of those two lov- 
ing hearts, and all the anxious care and teachings 
of that God-fearing and blameless couple, were 
lavished on this their one child. 

He was a boy of quick and tender feelings, 
and of an intellect unusually forward, but his 
temper was violent, and his hatred of submission 
so strong that he would often disobey the mild 
commands of his parents, merely to show that 
he would not be governed. 

But with these and other faults, my cousin 
possessed so true a love for his father and 
mother, and they, entirely devoted to him, were 
so ready to make i and all q 
that the home was a happy and a peaceful one, 
until Randall was eighteen years old, and had 
begun to work in his father’s shop (my uncle 
made his money as a house carpenter, and is 
never ashamed to own it). Just at this time the 
war with Mexico was declared, and the streets 
were filled with companies of recruits, while here 
and there about the city, gay flags and gaudy 
placards showed “ where the young aspirant for 
glory might enroll his name among the patriots 
(uncle called them fillibusters) who were to 
carry the banner of freedom tri hantly 





His father tried argument and ridicule—it only 
made both angry. His mother wept and pleaded 
—Randall kissed her fondly, but with many pro- 
testations of undying affection, and willing sub- 
mission on any point but this, said that he 
“could not be deaf to his country’s call, nor dis- 
obey the dictates of patriotism !” 

I have always suspected the poor boy read this 
fine speech in one of those advertisements, and 
so repeated it without exactly knowing what he 
meant by it. 

At last my uncle, more sternly than he had 
ever spoken before, commanded his son to give 
up his foolish plan, and never to mention it 
again. Randall was about to reply, hotly 
enough, but was checked by a tearful glance 
from his mother, and leaving the room, he ran 
up stairs and locked himself in his own 
chamber. 

The next morning my uncle was startled to 
find the street door open, although he had him- 
self fastened it late the preceding night. He 
went at once with a foreboding heart to Ran- 
dall’s room, and found it as he had feared— 
deserted. 

A line upon the table simply said, that de- 
spairing of gaining the consent of his parents, he 
had taken the matter into his own hands, and 
bade them both an affectionate good-by. A 
postscript was added, saying that it would be of 
no use for his father to pursue him, as he should 
not enlist in Boston, and should take pains to 
conceal the course which he had concluded to 
pursue. 

My uncle did not, however, spare any pains 
or inquiries which could put him upon the trace 
of the fugitive, but as Randall had warned him, 
his labor was entirely fruitless. 

The poor parents were broken-hearted, nor did 
my aunt ever recover the merry smile which be- 
fore that was seldom absent from her handsome 
face. My uncle, too, grew silent and reserved, 
and though I was but a child at the time, I felt 
the change which had come over that sunny 
home, and no longer begged my father, in every 
school vacation, to let me go for a visit to Uncle 
Peter’s. 

Some months after that sad morning, a letter 
came from Randall, giving an account of his 
voyage and of the present situation of the reg- 
iment to which he belonged. He losed a 
small sum of money (which his father sealed up 
and put carefully away), and begged both his 
parents to write to him and say that they for- 
gave him. 

“ Aunt Hetty would have more than complied 
with this request the very same hour, but her 
husband said : 

“No, let him have time to thoroughly repent 
his disobedience before we forgive him. We 
shall hear again.” 

Months however passed, and they did not hear 
again, although they did not find his name among 
the sad lists of killed and wounded. The war 
was over, and the army came home again ; every 
day, every hour, the poor mother’s heart flut- 
tered, and a sick faintness darkened her eyes, as 
a quick step on the pavement, or a sudden pull 
at the door-bell, awakened again and again the 
delusive hope which tormented while it cheered 
her. 

Time passed slowly on, without bringing news 
of the wanderer. He had not mentioned to 
what company or regiment he belonged in that 
great army, and it was hopeless eyen to try to 
find those who might have told of his fate. 

When I went to live with my uncle, five long 
years had passed since Randall Peters left his 
father’s house, and hope of his return had quite 
died, even in the patient heart of the mother. I 
think, however, that this great grief added ten- 
derness to the love and care with which my aunt 
regarded our poor little Lucy, for she too was 
destined to taste the bitter cup of “hope de- 
ferred ;” and that it failed not to “make the 
heart sick,” was proved by the pale cheek and 
heavy eye with which she went about her little 
duties. 

Captain Mitchell sailed in August, his first 
destination being Smyrna, and his subsequent 
movements depending on the state of the market 
and decision of the supercargo. The voyage 
was expected to bea long one, and no anxiety 
was felt for more than two years, during which 
letters frequently arrived, cheering the poor 
lonely little wife, and enabling her to trace the 
devious course of her husband’s ship. 

At last, in a letter dated at Manilla, Captain 
Mitchell announced that he had now completed 
his return cargo, and should sail in a few days 
after the Ariel (the barque by which he wrote). 
All was now joy and preparation in the little 
home of the sailor’s wife—she must finish this, 
and have that out of the way—she must cook, 
and clean, and sew, all at once, that everything 
might be over “when Harry comes—for then,” 
as she said, “I shall be so busy in looking at 
him, I shall have no time for anything else.” 

The Flying Dutchman (the owners had given 
Captain Mitchell’s ship this name to prove that 
they were not superstitious) was due about the 
middle of June, and every day after the fifteenth 
I smiled, on entering Lucy’s rooms, be it never 
so early in the morning, to see how neat and 
cheerful everything looked, and how smart she 
had made herself and the baby. 

Day after day passed, but the eyes for which 
all the little preparations were made came not to 
approve them, and rosy June bloomed into fierce 
July, and withered into sultry August, and still 
the only answer which greeted the timid little in- 
quirer at the counting-room of Beechcroft & Co., 
was the monotonous—“ no news, ma’am.” 

But at last there was a change. One gloomy 
day in the first of November, Lucy returned from 
one of these visits with a face of such hopeless 








through a submissive country, until they planted 
it in the halls of the Montezumas.” 

There, I copied that out of one of the old ad- 
vertisements, and I’m sure I think it very fine, 
though aunt told me that uncle laughed heartily 
when Randall brought it home, and read it aloud 
to them. But the laughter suddenly ceased 
when the boy declared his intention of joining the 
patriots, and marching to the halls of the Monte- 
zumas along with them. 


wretchedness, that instead of asking her news, as 
I usually did, I only kissed her. The mute 
caress unsealed her stony eyes. She fell sobbing 
on my neck, and cried till she was exhausted. 
After her composure was somewhat restored, she 
told me, in a faltering voice, that when she pre- 
sented herself as usual at the window opening 
over the head clerk’s desk, with the inquiry— 
“Ts there any news of the Flying Dutchman?” 
Mr. Beechcroft himself stepped out of the office, 





and handing her a chair, said : 


“T feel it my duty, Mrs. Mitchell, to warn you 
that we entertain the gravest apprehensions with 
regard to the ship under your husband’s com- 
mand. She is now long overdue, and even if she 
had met with anything to divert her from her 
course, ample time has elapsed for her to regain 
it, and reach either this, or some port from which 
she could communicate with us. In fact, my 
dear madam, we hardly dare hope for any tidings 
of her; but you may rely upon it, that should 
any be received, you shall immediately be noti- 
fied. Mr. Bates,” continued he to the head 
clerk, “ make a minnte, if you please, that any 
news whatever of the Flying Dutchman is to be 
immediately forwarded to Mrs. Mitchell, No. 87 
Long Street. Hadn’t you better have a car- 
riage, ma’am ?” 

But Lucy declined the offer, and with eyes 
that saw nothing, and a mind filled with one ter- 
rible idea, she wandered home to all that she had 
left to care for. They were sad days that fol- 
lowed at No. 87, for we all felt Lucy’s grief as 
if it were our own. I think if it had not been 
for sweet, little Clara, the poor young mother 
must have lost either her reason or her life. She 
said once to me: 

“T think, after all, that my heaviest sorrow is, 
that I must not pray to die. I cannot leave my 
child, and I have no right to ask that she should 
be taken too.” 

But soon a more importunate, though not so 
keen a sorrow stood knocking at the widow’s 
door. The sum of money which Captain Mitch- 
ell had left in one of the city banks at his wife’s 
orders, as well as a sum advanced to her by 
Beechcroft & Co., was fast dwindling away— 
and neither of the young couple had any rela- 
tives able to help the forsaken wife. So one day 
she came into my aunt’s parlor, to ask if she 
knew any one who would be likely to have sewing 
to do, as she wished to procure some. My aunt 
with tears in her kind eyes, told her she would 
think of it, and at tea-time mentioned the mat- 
ter to her husband. 

“Poor girl! Poor child!” said he, huskily. 
“‘ Well, she will be happier to have some work to 
do, so contrive as much sewing as you can of 
your own, wife, and pay her double what it is 
worth; there’s no need of her applying to stran- 
gers yet a while, and tell her never to work a 
minute when she would rather sit idle, for she 
shall never need anything that we can give her 
as long as she will stay with us. I sha’n’t take 
the last quarter’s rent, tell her, nor any future 
rent, and if she chooses she can give up the rooms 
and come to live with us. We have no child 
now except our little Minnie, and she is too kind- 
hearted to be jealous of her new sister. Eh, 

ussy 2” 

Ianswered my dear uncle witha kiss, and 
when Lucy spoke again of work, my aunt gave 
her a great bundle of shirts, and told her that 
as they were for next summer she need not 
hurry on them. She also mentioned my uncle’s 
invitation, but as we expected, Lucy shook her 
head. 

“ Not yet,” said she, in a faltering voice—“I 
will keep a home as long as I can, for he may— 
he may come yet.” 

So we all fell into a peaceful and quiet, if 
somewhat dreary mood of life, and November 
with its short dark days and gloomy storms crept 
heavily on, until the day before Thanksgiving. 
My aunt had never made a feast on that day 
since her son left her, and I did not even re- 
member that it was at hand, until just at dusk 
there camea ring at the bell. Our little maid-of- 
all-work had gone out to spend the evening, and 
I opened the door. It proved to bea country- 
man with a market-wagon. 

“ Wouldn’t your folks like to buy a nice tur- 
key for to-morrow?” asked he. “I’ve got a 
clever little hen-turkey, plump as a partridge, 
and fresh as a daisy.” 

“Aunt,” said I, opening our parlor door, 
“ don’t you want to buy a hen-turkey, plump as 
a partridge and fresh as a daisy ?” 

“No, dear child, I don’t,” said my aunt, with 
a little sigh, and I closed the door just as Lucy 
opened hers to come across the entry with her 
evening’s sewing in her hand. 

“Lucy,” said I, with unpardonable thought- 
lessness, “don’t you want to buy a turkey for 
Thanksgiving ?” 

The poor girl made no reply, but looking re- 
proachfully in my eyes, burst into tears, and 
turned hastily back into her own room. Shock- 
ed at my own heedlessness, I told the man rather 
shortly that we wanted nothing, and closing the 
door, ran to comfort my friend, and ask her for- 
giveness. 

I found her as I had expected lying upon the 
little sofa, and kneeling close beside her, I whis- 
pered words of penitence and love. The sobs 
were growing fainter, and she began to murmur 
areply, kissing as she spoke my face which lay 
beside hers on the pillow, when we were both 
startled by another loud peal at the bell. Rising 
softly, I left Lucy on the sofa and went to open 
the door. The gas had just been lighted in the 
burner near our door, and by it I distinguished 
the figure of a tall and broad-shouldered man, 
wrapped in a cloak. 

“Pray, miss,” said he, “can you tell me 
whether Mrs. Mitchell—” . 

He did not finish the sentence, for through the 
open door of the room which I had just left, 
glided a slender black-clad figure, who with a 
hysterical cry, and tottering steps, which yet 
sufficed to bring her to the long pined-for haven, 
sank fainting into the outstretched arms of the 
stranger. 

I cannot repeat (nor would I if I could) the 
broken phrases of tenderness and love which that 
tall, bearded man lavished upon the drooping 
form which we were so long in bringing back to 
life. At last, however, Lucy opened her eyes 
and looked wildly about her—then murmuring, 
“0, Harry!” buried her face on the broad breast 
to which she was clasped; then I stole softly 
out, closing the door on a scene too holy for any 
eyes but those of angels. 

I went back to my aunt, to astonish her with 
the good news, and an hour after while we were 
still talking of it, the door opened, and a radiant 
little figure—(could it be our pale, quiet Lucy !) 





glided into the room, the baby on one arm, and 





the other put as far as it would reach, round the 
waist of the broad-shouldered man. 

No doubt she was meaning to say something 
very pretty and appropriate, but as it chanced, 
the old fairy story was acted over again, for 
when she opened her mouth to speak a shower 
of pearls and diamonds stopped her utterance. 
Perhaps, however, the tears told the happy flut- 
terings of her poor little heart, so long unused 
to joy, better than words could have donc—at 
any rate, we all kissed her, and shook both the 
captain’s hands as heartily as if she had told us 
all about it. 

Then my aunt insisted on seating the guest in 
the great easy-chair, where he said, and pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate that there was ample room 
for two, and when I had taken the astonished 
and wide-awake little Clara on my lap, the cap- 
tain proceeded to tell his story, which was briefly 
this : 

The Flying Dutchman had been driven far 
out of her course by a furious typhoon, which 
took her in the China seas, and was finally 
wrecked upon a coral reef not laid down in the 
charts. 

All hands betook themselves to the boats, two 
of which were immediately swamped, the one 
managed by the captain alone surviving. ‘The 
poor little bark drifted many days at the mercy 
of winds and waves until many of her crew per- 
ished, and the rest were brought to long for the 
me deliverance. At last, when all but three 
had gone to feed the sharks which constantly 
pursued them, a merchant vessel hove in sight, 
and finally came within hail. I wish I might 
pause to give in his own words, Captain Mitch- 
ell’s animated account of their efforts to attract 
her attention—of their despair as she seemed 
leaving them—their joy at finding that she was 
only tacking to bring her course nearer theirs—of 
how they were finally received on beard, and 
kindly cared for until they all three recovered 
strength and health. 

The ship which had picked them up was from 
home, but outward bound, and could not of 
course deviate from her route to accommodate 
them. They were thus forced to re-visit Manilla, 
where they had found a vessel sailing direct for 
Boston, had taken passage, and not half an hour 
before he rang our door-bell, Captain Mitchell 
had leaped from the deck of the Petrel upun the 
wharf, from which he had so disastrously sailed 
more than two years before. 

We were still engrossed with what the captain 
called his “ yarn,” when our restless door-bell 
repeated its summons, but this time in an ir- 
resolute manner, very diffe from the 
peal which had heralded our sailor guest. 

“That is Nora,” said my aunt. “I will let 
her in and tell her about the breakfast.” 

She accordingly stepped out, leaving the door 
unlatched. We heard the front door opened, 
and then a low voice inquired : 

“ Does Mr. Peters live here now ?” 

“Who are you that inquire?” asked my aunt, 
hurriedly. 

‘Mother !” replied the voice. And my uncle 
and I rushed out into the little hall. 

“Father,” exclaimed the prodigal, “I have 
sinned against Heaven, and in thy sight, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son.” 

“ There is more joy in heaven, over one sinner 
that repenteth, than over ninety and nine that 
went not astray,” said the solemn yet broken 
voice of the venerable father. And in the ear- 
nest embrace that followed, the reconciliation be- 
tween parents and child was perfected. 

I cannot here pause to relate my cousin’s sad 
and piteous tale of capture and imprisonment, 
cruelty and hardship in every form. Bitterly 
had he reaped the fruits of his boyish disobedi- 
ence, and he had now returned to pursue his 
father’s trade, and to endeavor to atone by the 
devotion of his maturer years, for the pain his 
boyish waywardness had caused to those whe 
had loved him so well. An hour or two after 
my cousin’s return, uncle suddenly jumped up, 
saying : 

“ Wife, I don’t believe Walcott’s shut up yet, 
—I’m going to buy a turkey for Thanksgiving.” 

“ Please get one for us at the sametime,” said 
Lucy, with a smile at me. 

“T will get two—but we will boil one and roast 
the other, and you shall eat of which you prefer 
at our table,” said my uncle. 








It was a happy little procession which left the 
door of No. 87 the next morning while the bells 
were calling men to prayer. First went the stal- 
wart captain and his pretty, blushing, happy 
little wife. Next my uncle and aunt, looking 
younger by ten years than they had done the 
morning of the previous day. My cousin Ran- 
dall and I brought up the rear, and though it 
was our first walk, it has not been the last, and, 
in fact, so pleasant do we find the companionship 
—but no matter about that now. 

And so we all went to church, leaving Nora to 
mind the two turkeys, and the baby into the bar- 
gain. She discharged herself of the trust with 
honor, and I do not believe with all the great en- 
tertainments given that day, there were six hap- 
pier people in the whole city, than those who sat 
down at my uncle’s table at No. 87. 





MISS MARTINEAU ON COOKERY. 


What is to be done? for cooking does not 
come by nature, or even ordering a table by ob- 
servation. The art must be learned, like other 
arts, by proper instruction. We want, and we 
must have, schools of domestic management, 
now that every home is not such a school. Moth- 
ers can at least teach their daughters to know one 
sort of meat from another, and one joint from 
another, and, in @ rougher or more thorough way 
what to order in the everyday way and for 
guests. Thus much, then, every girl should 
know, from childhood upwards. “A little prac- 
tice of observation in the markets would soon 
teach a willing learner to distinguish prime arti- 
cles from inferior kinds, and to know what fish, 
flesh, fowl and fruits are in season every month 
in the year. We have seen ladies buying pork 
under a sweltering summer sun, and inquiring 
for geese in January and July, and taking up 
with skinny rabbits in May, and lezting the sea- 
son of mackerel, herrings, salmon, and all man- 
ner of tish pass unused.—Once a Week. 

A great deal of pride obscures or blemishes a 
thousand good qualities. 





BARON STEUBEN’S GRAVE. 

On the 12th of June, 1857, we made a pilgrim- 
age to the old soldier’s grave. In Remsen, we 
visited Steuben’s last surviving servant, Lemuel 
—— who very minutely described the way to 
the place. The country through which we passed 
is mountainous. Our road led over hills, through 
valleys and fine timber-land, fresh with the ver- 
dure of spring. The scenery was generally mo- 
notonous and entirely removed from the bustle 
and tumult of the world. The last rough house 
which we passed was a school-house. Stout and 
healthy boys came out to meet us, evidently sur- 
prised at seeing strange-looking faces in this 
wilderness. The pretty young girl, however, that 
kept the school, knew nothing of Steuben’s grave. 
An old man finally directed us. “In that thick 
wood,” he said, “ you will find the grave,” point- 
ing eastward with his hand. We fastened our 
horses, and climbing over fences, jumping over 
ditches, and wading through underbrush, we 
finally reached the spot. There, on the slope of 
a little hill, at the foot of which a small limpid 
brook rns, the remains of Steuben quietly re- 

A column of stones, two or three feet in 
height, at each corner of the grave, upon which 
formerly rested a-tatle of limestone, compose 
his simple It is now b ing more 
and more dilapidated, and the foundation having 
given way, nothing remains but the tablet and a 
pile of stones that originally supported it. The 
tablet is about eight feet by four, and nearly a 
foot in thickness, and if kept in its place, will 
withstand the ravages of centuries, but if not 
speedily repaired, will fall to pieces from the in- 
fluence of the weather. It bears the inscription, 
“ Major General Frederick William Augustus 
Baron de Steuben.” It was a good and poetical 
idea of Walker, to have selected this quiet spot 
for the resting-place of his friend. The tall 
beech trees, under whose shade he loved to sit in 
the evening of his life, extend their wide-spread 
arms over the grave and keep watch over the 
old hero. Fragrant flowers, with double vigor 
rising from the mouldering vegetation, form a 
lovely wreath around the tomb. All dispute and 
trouble, all hatred and envy of daily life, are 
shut out from this hallowed spot, which, in its 
simpiicity and seclusion, presents a strong con- 
trast with the stirring and prominent career of 
him who lies here.—Aapp’s Life of Steuben. 











TOO LATE. 

Not long ago I heard a story that bears upon 
this. The man of whom it was told, lost his 
love after he had fairly wooed and won her. It 
matters not what suspicion, or misconception, or 
treachery parted them—but parted they were for 
eight miserable years. Then the lady repented 
or relented, and came to her lover to make her 
confession. When she had done speaking, she 
looked up into his face ; she saw no light of wel- 
come or gladness there—only a deepening and 
darkening of the weary look of pain; the arms, 
whose last tender clasp she had not forgotten yet, 
never — to draw her to his breast. He bent 
his head down upon his shaking hands, and the 
heavy drops that are sometimes wrung from 
strong men in their agony, began to trickle 
through his fingers. In olden days he could 
never bear to see her sad fora moment; now, he 
sat as though:he heard her not, while she lay at 
his feet, wailing to be forgiven. When he could 
perfectly control his voice, he said, ‘“ More than 
once, in my dreams, 1 have seen you so, and I 
have head, you say what you have said to-day. 
I answered then as I answer now—lI never can 
forgive you. I do not know that you would 
not regain your old ascendency; I believe you 
are as dangerous, and I as weak as ever. But I 
do know, that the more fascinating 1 found you, 
the harder it would be to bear. Thinking of 
what I had missed through that accursed time of 
famine, would drive me mad soon. I have got 
used to my present burden ; I wont give you the 
chance of making it heavier. Those. tears of 
mine were selfish as well as childish; they were 
given to the happiness and hope that you killed 
eight years ago. Stay—we parted with a show 
of kindness then—we will not part in anger 
now.” He laid his lips on her forehead as he 
raised her up—a grave, cold, passionless kiss, 
such as is pressed on the brow of a dear friend 
lying in his shroud. They never met alone 
again.— Sword and Gown. 





CRAMPS. 

These most terrible of pains, says Hall’s Jour- 
nal of Health, arise from the veins being so full 
of blood that they swell out, press against the 
large nerves, and thus impede the circulation of 
the vital fluid. In smaller nerves the distention 
produces neuralgia, which is literally “nerve 
ache.” The cause of this unusual fullness of 
the veins is that the blood is so impure, so thick, 
so full of disease, that it cannot flow by nature’s 
ordinary agencies. In proportion as it is thick, it 
is cold, and this abnormal state is indicated by 
feebleness of the pulse. In cholera patients it is 
very marked, and existed days and weeks before 
the attack. The following simple method of 
treatment is given: “‘ When a person is attacked 
with cramp, get some hot water quietly and ex- 
peditiously (for noise, and exclamations of grief 
and alarm still further disturb the nervous equilib- 
rium), put the sufferer in the water as complete- 
ly as possible, and thus heat is imparted to the 
‘blood, which sends it coursing along the veins, 
and the pain is gone. While the water is in 
preparation, rub the cramped part briskly with 
the hand or a woolen flannel, with your mouth 
shut. But why keep the mouthshut? You can 
rub harder, faster, and more efficiently ; besides, 
it saves the sufferer from meaningless and agoniz- 
ing inquiries. A man in pain does not want to 
be talked to; he wauts relief—not words. If all 
could know as physicians do, the inestimable 
value of quiet P and a confident air on 
the part of one who attempts to aid a suflerer, 
they would be practised with ceaseless assiduity 
by the considerate and the humane.” 








OMITTING TOO MUCH. 

A green, good-natured, money-making, up- 
country fellow, who said everything drily, “got 
things fixed,” and struck up a bargain for matri- 
mony. Having no particular regard for appear- 
ances, the parties agreed to employ a not over- 
wise country justice to put on the tackling. He 

ed the c ies by remarking that “ it 
was customary on such occasions to commence 
with a prayer, but he believed he would omit 
that.” After tying the knot, he said, “ it was 
customary to give the married couple some ad- 
vice, but he believed he would omit that. It was 
customary, too, to kiss the bride, but he believed 
he would omit that, also.” The ceremony being 
cuded, the bridegroom took the justice by the 
button-hole, and clapping his finger on his nose, 
said: “ Squire, it's customary to give the mag- 
istrate five dollars—but J b'lieve J Ul omit that !”— 
Boston Post. 








CHILDREN TO DO SOMETHING. 
_ A great aim in family discipline, remarks the 
Philadelphia North American, should be to pro- 
vide for each of the juveniles some line of pur- 
suit which will give them a sense of their usefal- 
ness and necessity to the household. This feel- 
ing, properly instilled into their minds, will make 
them members of society, valuable to others, 
and happy in themselves. The Creator, who 
makes nothing in vain, does not in vain send hu- 
man beings into the world, if only they would 
S22 places and fill them. Idle men and women 
are the bane of any community. They are not 
simply clogs upon society, but become svoner or 
later, the causes of its crime and poverty, its 
folly and extravagance. In plain English, every 
family motto should read ; “ Be somebody. Do 
something. Bear your own load.” 
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Cy Terms of the Praia or ova Untow, 62,00 per « 
hum, Invariably in advance, being dicomtinucd at ¢ 
expiration of the time paid for, See luprint on last pay 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
L. M., Rochester, N. ¥ —We cannot supply the book 
you ask for 


Puri, —Out of 4000 known volcanic craters only abo 
10 are pow active. There are about BAN eruptions 
& century, or twenty per annum 
M.M., Albany, N ¥ © quantity of water 
from the surface of Great Hritale annually amounts 
thirty-two inches, or one hundred and eo bm 
tious of tons; while the quantity of rain t fall 
thirty-six inches, or one hund: and sisty thour 
million tons 
* Micawnen "—There ts another way of becoming + 
besides making money — reduce your wants 
A C.—Few of the monarchs of Prance have lived | 
great age Charles X was the only epee alge 
the number of thirty-six who entered bis igh » 
Reaper —Owen Giendower, or (according to the old 
the name) Giynder, was a gal - 
Briton, who hed been an esquire to u 
from attachment to his old master, and partly prove 
by an insult from Lond Grey, Owen Glendower revel: 


jim to marry hiv 
EXrLoner —A prudent arrangement is carried out by « 
eben of Norway relative to the silver mines 
t country. A certain amount of metal le only 


captured his tery Lord Grey, of Ruthyn, and obi 
hi ughtor 


to quarried annually, ia order that the su, 
ply should not be tuo quickly exhausted. Some of ¢ 
copper mines of Sweden have been worked for G00 : 
“One or Us,’ Baltimore, Md —The taxzation w 
British partiament imposes this year for the suppor 
government amounts to the enormous sum of si 
nine millions pounds sterling, or four hundred 
pr a of dollars this sum over twe:, 
t millions pounds sterth to interest on 
national debt, and over reise Bove Ln wteriin, 
Tequired for the army and navy. 
Taesris.—There is uo first rate actor or actress no 
the Bnglish stage 
**Trapesman.”’—The traffic in oplum by the Rast ! 
pany has been enormous. It le well know: 
that they bought annually six and ae half millior 
pounds from the native growers, which produc. 
revenue to the company of three anda half mi! 


sterling 

R. F., Gloucester, Mass.—We have not heard of 
since he rallied for Trieste 

Cavacuman.—In the year 1782, Pius VI. paid » 
to the Emperor Joseph I1., at Vienna, in the hr 
exercising bis influence on that monarch on ¢ 
affairs of State relating to the Church; bat previ 
that no pontifl had ever set foot on German sol) 
alge bad three hundred and sixty-four years. A: 

pear Lonspruck records this event. 





THE AGE OF HUMBUG. 

Some people have been disposed to cal 
period we live in “ the age of humbug,” an 
cite examples constantly occurring around . 
prove the justice of the term. Only a few 
since, they say, there was Matthias, the pi: 
who pretended to be a messenger from Hes 
new Messiah, gifted with divine power—«. 
other gifts, that of being able to walk - 
water—and though he was a vulgar 
though the sword he professed to have 1« 
from Heaven to wield as a symbol of aut: 
was a second-hand one that had belong: 
United States officer, and had an eagle an 
maker’s arms on the blade, though there + 
thousand other proofs of his audacious | 
ture, still, he found followers even amony 
business men, who yielded him their as... 
their dollars. They point us to the vul, 
postor, Joe Smith, and to the vast array 
lowers that have sprung up from his asi: 
it not the age of humbug? Why, but 
time since an English fortune-teller, a ‘ 
Queen,” stopping at the pl ion of Mi 
kiah Ferris, in Winchester, Franklin 
T , told so palpable a story, that 
pitality of the pl jon was tendered |. 
a short time, she had completely secured 
fidence of Mr. Ferris. On the day aj, 
for her departure, she called her host as 
assuming an air of mystery, told him 
immense amount of gold was buried ber 
lands, which could only be secured af 
pliance with certain directions which sl. 
give. The sugar planter was willing to 
thing she might propose, and soon ; 
$3000 in gold coin, which the queen + 
necessary to enable her to commence oy 
This mooey was to be placed in an ear 
covered with dirt, and the jar was to ren 
touched for twelve days in « trank, th 
which the queen was to keep. Mr. Fer 
ing acceded to these terms, the spell was 
amid prayers and incantations. It is 
that the sorceress substituted lead for th 
the first opportunity, and then depart: 
turn at the expiration of the twelve days 
interval, Mr. Ferris was commanded to 
whole matter a profound seeret. Thei 
was religiously complied with, but on 
teenth day the deception was of o 
covered. 

Bat why multiply instances! Yet, 
this is not preeminently the age of 
We must look to the elder and dark ag 
world. Then it seemed as if the comm: 
divided into hambuggers and humbugy 
ular errors became hardened, cry 
permanent. They endured year « 
With us, they have their season an 
plode. Moreover, though it is a con 
for those who live by their wits, that 
always be plenty of fools im the wor 
cannot be denied that the number is « 
Hambugging is not the facile trade it 
It requires talent and tact, ingenuity « 
It is not a sure thing. It ie hard 
humbug, and less discreditable to be } 
now than formerly. For one charlat: 
ceeds, there are twenty that fail miser 
world sees the success; it knows not! 
failure, and hence we are apt to cor 
neous conclasions. The time, howe 
proaching, even if gradaally, when ¢ 
intelligence will be so broad and estes. 
ception will cease to be practised on 
scale, though 


“ Devebtiess the pleacare le ot gr- 
In tetog chanted os to cheat 
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the estate of a deceased female w 
sale at auction “the wearing sppe 
A. O-—, deceased, consisting of on 
carpets, and one sleigh.” 








.o last tender clasp she had not forgotten yet, 


\ y drops that are sometimes wrung from 


wet, wailing to be forgiven. When he could 


you 


+ were selfish as well as childish; they were 
a to the happiness and hope that you killed 


| hese most terrible of pains, says Hall’s Jour- 
of Health, arise from the veins being so full 
lood that they swell out, press against the 


vital fluid. In smaller nerves the distention 
 «iaces neuralgia, which is literally “nerve 
ve.” ‘The cause of this unusual fullness of 
veins is that the blood is so impure, so thick, 


inary agencies. In proportion as itis thick, it 
old, and this abnorm 
leness of the pulse. In cholera patients it is 


attack. The following simple method of 
\tment is given: “ 
th cramp, get some hot water quietly and ex- 
\itiously (for noise, and exclamations of grief 


n), put the sufferer in the water as complete- 
18 possible, and thus heat is imparted to the 
od, which sends it coursing along the veins, 


a 


paration, rub the cramped part briskly with 
hand or a woolen flannel, with your mouth 
Ite 
harder, faster, and more efficiently ; besides, 
aves the sufferer from meaningless and agoniz- 
inquiries. A man in pain does not want to 
alked to; he wants relief—not words. If all 
‘ld know as physicians do, the inestimable 


vim 


part of one who attempts to aid a sufferer, 
y would be practised with ceaseless assiduity 
the considerate and the humane.” 


A 


antry fellow, who said everything drily, “got 
ngs fixed,” and struck up a bargain for matri- 

iy. Having no particular regard for appear- 
es, the parties agreed to employ a not over- 


nmenced the ceremonies by remarking that “ it 
s customary on such occasions to commence 
a prayer, but he believed he would omit 
» 


a 


tomary to give the married couple some ad- 


e 
> 


tomary, too, to kiss the bride, but he believed 
would omit that, also.” The ceremony being 
ded, the bridegroom took the justice by the 
ton-hole, and clapping his finger on his nose, 


ie 


ate five dollars—but J b'lieve J Ul omit that !”— 
ston Post. 


CHILDREN TO DO SOMETHING. 
great aimin family discipline, remarks the 
iladelphia North American, should be to pro- 
\e for each of the juveniles some line of pur- 
t which will give them a sense of their useful- 
ss and necessity to the household. This feel- 
4, properly instilled into their minds, will make 
m members of society, valuable to others, 
{ happy in themselves. 
kes nothing in vain, does not in vain send hu- 
n beings into the world, if only they would 
| places and fill them. Idle men and women 
the bane of any community. 
ply clogs upon society, but become sooner or 
r, the causes of its crime and poverty, its 
‘y and extravagance. In plain English, every 
ily motto should read ; “ Be somebody. Do 
vething. 


A 














ARON STEUBEN’S GRAVE. 

.2 12th of June, 1857, we made a pilgrim- 
‘\e old soldier’s grave. In Remsen, we 
teuben’s last surviving servant, Lemuel 
who very minutely described the way to 
. The country through which we passed 
ainous. Our road led over hills, through 
ind fine timber-land, fresh with the ver- 
spring. The scenery was generally mo- 
18 and entirely removed from the bustle 
ult of the world. The last rough house 
e passed was a school-house. Stout and 
boys came out to meet us, evidently sur- 
it seeing strange-looking faces in this 
ss. The pretty young girl, however, that 
school, knew nothing of Steuben’s grave. 
man finally directed us. “In that thick 
he said, “ you will find the grave,” point- 
ward with his hand. We fastened our 
and climbing over fences, jumping over 
and wading through underbrush, we 
eached the spot. There, on the slope of 
hill, at the foot of which a small limpid 
ans, the remains of Steuben quietly re- 
A column of stones, two or three feet in 
at each corner of the grave, upon which 
‘y rested a table of limestone, compose 
‘le monument. It is now becoming more 
re dilapidated, and the foundation having 
ay, nothing remains but the tablet and a 
stones that originally supported it. The 
about eight feet by four, and nearly a 
\ thickness, and if kept in its place, will 
nd the ravages of centuries, but if not 
y repaired, will fall to pieces from the in- 
of the weather. It bears the inscription, 
r General Frederick William Augustus 
de Steuben.” It was a good and poetical 
Walker, to have selected this quiet spot 
© resting-place of his friend. The tall 
“ees, under whose shade he loved to sit in 
ning of his life, extend their wide-spread 
ver the grave and keep watch over the 
‘o. Fragrant flowers, with double vigor 
rom the mouldering vegetation, form a 
wreath around the tomb. All dispute and 
», all hatred and envy of daily life, are 
ut from this hallowed spot, which, in its 
ity and seclusion, presents a strong con- 
ith the stirring and prominent career of 

ho lies here.—Aapp’s Life of Steuben. 





TOO LATE. 
t long ago I heard a story that bears upon 
The on of whom rf was told, leet hie 
fter he had fairly wooed and won her. It 
$ not what suspicion, or misconception, or 
ery parted them—but parted they were for 
miserable years. Then the lady repented 
iented, and came to her lover to make her 
ssion. When she had done ee she 
d up into his face ; she saw no light of wel- 
or gladness there—only a deepening and 
sning of the weary look of pain ; the arms, 


i) to draw her to his breast. He bent 
‘ead down upon his shaking hands, and the 


men in their agony, began to trickle 
gh his fingers. In Seen days he could 
+ bear to see her sad fora moment; now, he 
3 though-he heard her not, while she lay at 


ctly control his voice, he said, ‘ More than 

in my dreams, 1 have seen you so, and I 
h you 5 | what you have said to-day. 
iwered then as I answer now—I never can 
ve you. I do not know that you would 
egain your old ascendency ; I believe you 
sd rous, and I as weak as ever. But I 
now, that the more fascinating I found you, 
varder it would be to bear. Thinking of 
I had missed through that accursed time of 
1e, would drive me mad soon. I have got 
to my present burden ; I wont give you the 
ce of making it heavier. Those tears of 


.  Stay—we parted with a show 
indness then—we will not part in anger 
” He laid his lips on her forehead as he 
dher up—a grave, cold, passionless kiss, 
as is pressed on the brow of a dear friend 
cin his shroud. They never met alone 
1.—Sword and Gown. 





CRAMPS. 


> nerves, and thus impede the circulation of 


ill of disease, that it cannot flow by nature’s 
state is indicated by 
marked, and existed days and weeks before 


hen a person is attacked 


alarm still further disturb the nervous equilib- 


the pain is gone. While the water is in 


But why keep the mouthshut? You can 


e of quiet composure and a confident air on 





OMITTING TOO MUCH. 
green, good-natured, money-making, up- 


country justice to put on the tackling. He 


After tying the knot, he said, “it was 


but he believed he would omit that. It was 


“ Squire, it’s customary to give the mag- 





The Creator, who 


They are not 












Bear your own load.” 
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BALLOONING. 
Some people are surprised that ballooning has 
again become a mania, in spite of repeated acci- 
dents and minatory failures. But what is more 
natural than for man to be anxious to get up in 
the world? What motto has ever been more 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
L. M., Rochester, N. ¥.—We cannot supply the books 
you ask for. 
Puri —Out of 4000 known voleante craters only about 
10 are now active. There are about 2000 eruptions in 
a century, or twenty per annum. 
M. M., Albany, N. Y.-the quantity of water evaporated 
from the surface of Great Britain annually amounts to 
thirty-two inches, or one hundred and forty-two mil- 
lions of tons; while the quantity of rain that falls is 
thirty-six inches, or one Naadeed and sixty thousand 
million tons. 
Micawser.”—There is another way of becoming rich 
besides making money—reduce your wants. 
A. C.—Few of the monarchs of France ha‘ 


we lived to a 
great age. Charles X. was the only raphe i out of 
the number of thirty-six whoentered hiseightieth year. 
Reaper —Owen Glendower, or (according to the old or- 
thographical form of the name) Glyndwr, was a gallant 
Briton, who had been an esquire to Richard II. Partly 
m attachment to his old master, and partly provoked 
by an insult from Lord Grey, Owen Glendower revolted 
from King Henry IV., and for some years, by help of 
the inaccessible mountains of Wales, he set at defiance 
the whole power of England. In his first inroad he 
captured his enemy, Lord Grey, of Ruthyn, and obliged 
him to marry his daughter. 

ExpLorer —A prudent arrangement is carried out by the 
government of Norway relative to the silver mines of 
that country. A certain amount of metal is only al- 
lowed to be quarried annually, in order that the sup- 
ply should not be tuo quickly exhausted. Some of the 
copper mines of Sweden have been worked for 600 years. 

“One or Us,” Baltimore, Md.—The taxation which the 
British parliament imposes this year for the support of 
government amounts to the enormous sum of sixty- 
nine millions pounds sterling, or four hundred and 
forty five millions of dollars. Of this sum over twenty- 
eight millions pounds sterling go to pay interest on the 
national debt, and over twenty-six millions sterling are 
required for the army and navy. 

Tuesris.—There is no first rate actor or actress now on 
the English stage. 

‘*TRADESMAN.”’—The traffic in opium by the East India 
Company has been enormous. It is a well known fact 
that they bought annually six anda half millions of 
pounds from the native growers, which produced a 
athe to the company of three and a half millions 
sterling. 

R. F., Gloucester, Mass.—We have not heard of 8. D. 
since he sailed for Trieste. 

CavuacumMan.—In the year 1782, Pius VI. paid a visit 
to the Emperor Joseph IL., at Vienna, in the hope of 
exercising his influence on that monarch on in 
affairs of State relating to the Church; but previous to 
that no pontiff had ever set foot on German soil for a 

riod of three hundred and sixty-four years. An obe- 
isk near Innspruck records this event. 





THE AGE OF HUMBUG. 

Some people have been disposed to call the 

period we live in “ the age of humbug,” and they 
cite examples constantly occurring around us to 
prove the justice of the term. Only a few years 
since, they say, there was Matthias, the prophet, 
who p ded to be a from Heaven, a 
new Messiah, gifted with divine power—among 
other gifts, that of being able to walk on the 
water—and though he was a vulgar fellow, 
though the sword he professed to have 1@:eived 
from Heaven to wield as a symbol of authority, 
was a second-hand one that had belonged toa 
United States officer, and had an eagle and the 
maker’s arms on the blade, though there were a 
thousand other proofs of his audacious impos- 
ture, still, he found followers even among shrewd 
business men, who yielded him their assent and 
their dollars. They point us to the vulgar im- 
postor, Joe Smith, and to the vast array of fol- 
lowers that have sprung up from his ashes. Is 
it not the age of humbug? Why, but a short 
time since an English fortune-teller, a “ Gipsey 
Queen,” stopping at the plantation of Mr. Heze- 
kiah Ferris, in Winchester, Franklin county, 
Tennessee, told so palpable a story, that the hos- 
pitality of the plantation was tendered her. In 
a short time, she had completely secured the con- 
fidence of Mr. Ferris. On the day appointed 
for her departure, she called her host aside, and 
assuming an air of mystery, told him that an 
immense amount of gold was buried beneath his 
lands, which could only be secured after com- 
pliance with certain directions which she would 
give. The sugar planter was willing to do any- 
thing she might propose, and soon procured 
$3000 in gold coin, which the queen said was 
necessary to enable her to commence operations. 
This money was to be placed in an earthen jar, 
covered with dirt, and the jar was to remain un- 
touched for twelve days in a trunk, the key of 
which the queen was to keep. Mr. Ferris hav- 
ing acceded to these terms, the spell was initiated 
amid prayers and incantations. It is charged 
that the sorceress substituted lead for the gold at 
the first opportunity, and then departed, to re- 
turn at the expiration of the twelve days. In the 
interval, Mr. Ferris was commanded to keep the 
whole matter a profound secret. The injunction 
was religiously complied with, but on the thir- 
teenth day the deception was of course dis- 
covered. 

Bat why multiply instances? Yet, after all, 
this is not pre-eminently the age of humbug. 
We must look to the elder and dark ages of the 
world. Then it seemed as if the community were 
divided into hambuggers and humbugged. Pop- 
ular errors became hardened, crystallized and 
permanent. They endured year after year. 
With us, they have their season and then ex- 
plode. Moreover, though it is a consoling fact 
for those who live by their wits, that there will 
always be plenty of fools in the world, still it 
cannot be denied that the number is decreasing. 
Humbugging is not the facile trade it used to be. 
It requires talent and tact, ingenuity and money. 
It is not a sure thing. It is hard to practise 
humbug, and less discreditable to be humbugged 
now than formerly. For one charlatan that suc- 
ceeds, there are twenty that fail miserably. The 
world sees the success; it knows nothing of the 
failure, and hence we are apt to come to erro- 
neous conclusions. The time, however, is ap- 
proaching, even if gradually, when the light of 
intelligence will be so broad and steady, that de- 
ception will cease to be practised on any great 
scale, though 


* Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.” 











A Furny Warprose.—An administrator on 
the estate of a deceased female advertises for 
sale at auction “the wearing apparel of Mrs. 
A. O— , deceased, consisting of one bed, two 





logized than “‘ Excelsior ’’"—higher¢ Are not 
fall one half of mankind constantly striving to 
put themselves in a position to look down on the 
other half? Are not people constantly building 
castles in the air? What more natural than 
that they should wish to visit their possessions ? 
Cloud-land is a very seductive realm, and is fall 
of glittering chateaux ! 

But, seriously, is the great problem of the nav- 
igation of the air anywhere nearer solution than 
when, in the last century, Franklin expressed an 
interest in its infancy? We think not. Various 
plausible projects have been sketched on paper, 
various promising little miniature models have 
been constructed, but alas! constant failure has 
attended their application. Poor painstaking M. 
Petin, who sunk in balloons the little fortune he 
had made as a haberdasher, in Paris, was quite 
sure of his ability to navigate the air. But Pe- 
tin found it impossible to take up his steam- 
engine, vomiting fire in the immediate prox- 
imity to the most inflammable substance in the 
world, and was forced to make ordinary ascen- 
sions, like other aeronauts, and be at the sport 
of the winds, like them. What the ultimate suc- 
cess of the gentleman who has recently 
astounded New York with his mammoth appar- 
atus will be, remains to be seen. The first to 
acknowledge any decided success, we fear we 
shall ever be the last to be convinced, without 
trial, of any scheme of navigating the air. 

Yet we feel the poetry of these attempts to 
soar. We should like to believe in man’s capa- 
bility to wing his way through the ambient air, 
and direct his flight, with arrowy speed, to any 
quarter of the globe he chose to visit. Many a 
time, as we have watched an eagle in his empy- 
rean flight, sailing miles on his extended pinions, 
with scarce an effort, serene in his majesty, we 
have envied his power, and longed to borrow his 
wings. But we have come tothe conclusion that 
while earth and ocean may submit to man, we 
must leave the air to the feathered race. 





ATTENTION TO PHYSICAL LAWS. 

At the recent annual meeting of the “British 
Association for the P: of Social Science,” 
the Earl of Shaftesbury delivered the opening 
address, touching upon many of the physical and 
moral evils under which the country suffers— 
ignorance, the “sin of cities,’ drunkenness, 
“juvenile crime,” and crowded and unhealthy 
dwelling-places. In illustration of the impor- 
tance of the last question, Lord Shaftesbury 
pointed to what had been done at Macclesfield 
by the local board of health: The rate of mor- 
tality in the borough was, before they began, 33 
in 1000; for the last five years, it has been 26 in 
1000 ; so that 1015 lives have been saved. In 
funeral expenses alone, calculated from the re- 
turns of 232 burial clubs, £8729 has been saved. 
But there have been 28,420 less cases of sickness ; 
and the cost of these cases being estimated, ac- 
cording to the data of the benefit societies, at 1s. 
aday for twenty days, there has been a further 
reduction of expense by £28,420. Again, ob- 
serve the i d average duration of human 
life. The-average age of all who died in the 
first period was twenty-four years; while in the 
surrounding agricultural district, it was thirty- 
four years. In the last five years, it has been 
twenty seven years. The deaths of children un- 
der one year have decreased 16.3 per cent., and 
those under five years 4 per cent. 











Postrace Stamps 1n Great Britarn.—The 
annual demand of penny postage stamps in 
Great Britain is little short of 500,000,000. 
Supposing the year to contain 300 working 
days, it would give for every working day about 
1,600,000 stamps to be manufactured. No very 
impossible task, however, when we remember the 
small size of the stamp, and the number that 
might be printed by a single stroke of the press, 
or one revolution of a cylinder machine. 





Marrimonrat.—We have heard of several 
novel resorts to “raise the wind” for Cali- 
fornia, but the last expedient is that of a young 
gentleman in Boston, who advertises fur a wife, 
who is willing to invest a sum of money suffi- 
cient to enable him to reach the gold regions ! 





Pace’s Venvs.—In the four weeks during 
which Page’s Venus was exhibited at the Dus- 
seldorf Gallery, in New York, about $5000 w: 
taken at the doors. This will give an aggregal 
of 20,000 visitors. 





IpLeness HARD Work.—The retired butcher 
in the neighborhood of Whitby must have found 
idleness hard work, when he gave notice that he 
should kill a lamb every Thursday, just by way 
of amusement. 





Bisnor or Sr. Herena.—The Bishop of 
St. Helena recent!y left London for that cele- 
brated island, where he will have his cathedral. 
His diocese will also include certain parts of 
South America. 





A warp Case.—Miss Sarah Jane Johnson 
was lately under arrest in Detroit for stealing 
five dollars from one ISver to pay the minister’s 
charge for marrying her to another. 





Tuat Kyire.—The pocket knife that belongs 
to the homeliest man in the country, has been 
presented to the local editor of the Cleveland 
Plain-dealer. 





Question anp AnswER.—What is the dif- 
ference between a crockery dealer and a cabinet 
maker? One sells tea-sets and the other settees. 





Home.—The sweetest type of heaven is home ; 
nay, heaven itself is the home for whose acquisi- 
tion we are to strive the most strongly. 





A crave Joxe.—“ There’s always a Ketch 





carpets, and one sleigh.’”” 


to alegal joke,” said the culprit to the hangman. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

A physician in St. Paul, Minnesota, says that 
3000 babies were born there last winter. 

A married lady in Loudon county, Va., is said 
to weigh five hundred and fifty-three pounds. 

Max Maretzek has arrived at Havana, and will 
have a brilliant season at the Tacon Theatre. 

It is stated that two or three pieces of sugar 
candy at bedtime will procure sleep. 

As soon as a man gets $100,000 he is set up as 
a millionaire by brevet. 

The potato rot caused great damage and loss 
this year in England and Ireland. 

The Vermont House of Representatives has ap- 
propriated $200 for a statue of Ethan Allen. 

We may soon have stirring news from Italy. 
“Things is working” there. 

The small pox has recently been committing 
great ravages in the city of London. 

The town of Tonla has been assigned by the 
ezar as a residence for Schamyl. 

The latest amusement at Seville, Spain, was a 
lion anda bull fight. 

Hungary is in a state of agitation. Revolu- 
tionary movements are on foot there. 

An Irish deputation has lately presented a 
gold medal to Marshal MacMahon. 

The iron crown of Lombardy is to be restored 
to the old church of Monza. 

The Aquarial Gardens in Bromfield Street 
continue a great centre of attraction. 

The Ravels have been most warmly welcomed 
back to the Boston Theatre. 

The mercenary character of many modern 
marriages has changed Cupid to cupidity. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble and her daughter have 
returned from their recent visit to England. 

The artists of Baltimore have formed a club 
called the Allston Association. 

More than two millions and a half of dead 
letters are collected in Washington every year. 

When the trick of fibbing is once acquired it 
is almost impossible to eradicate it. 

George Vandenhoff says that the stage is 
simply a picture of human life in action. 

Somebody says, “A man may as well be out 
of the world as out of the fashion.” 

Mrs. John Wood has gone to New Orleans, 
where she will create a furor. 

The Prince of Wales will certainly visit Can- 
ada on the completion of the Victoria bridge. 








THOSE RAVELS. 

They are back again. Sunny France could 
not detain them. The city of Toulouse, with 
its provincial quiet and ordinary people, seemed 
dull, though it was “home, sweet home,” after 
the nightly i of ded theatres, 
ringing with applause and peals of laughter. 
The footlights, the music of the orchestra, that 
other music, too, the clink of dollars in the 
treasury, were wanting, as well as higher and 
tenderer associations, the ties of friendship 
formed during long years in the new world, and 
so they have come back to us, much to the de- 
light of the million, or millions, perhaps we 
ought to say. The very first night the Ravels 
filled the Boston to overflowing, and just so long 
as they choose to remain, they will have the 
same good fortune. And yet at first they did 
not muster their full forces, but kept a corp de 
reserve back, from which they have been nightly 
drawing, till they have finally placed their full 
force in the field—the Ravels, the Martinettis, 
Zanfretta, on the rope, Hennecart, with her corps 
of sylphides—if these cannot amuse, why it is 
useless to attempt to please the public. And 
they do amuse. Even in panic times they coined 
money—now they heap it up. 








A Currosity.—John J. Dyer & Co., No. 35 
School Street, Boston, have just published a 
most novel Jilustrated Scrap-Book. Itis in large 
quarto form, and contains five hundred pictures, 
upon every conceivable subject of everyday life, 
wit, humor, pathos, natural history, scenery in all 
quarters of the globe, nationalities, types of char- 
acter, famous architecture, portraits of noted in- 
dividuals of both sexes, and in short an inex- 
haustible resort for study and amusement for old 
and young. It is the first book of the kind, and 
the cheapest we have ever seen. Any person 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the publisher, in 
letter stamps or silver, will receive a copy post 
paid, by return of mail. Here is something to 
amuse the family circle the coming long 
evenings. 





Eneuisn Booxs 1x Russta.—English books 
are exported to Russia in large numbers, but 
Russian buyers get them from the United States, 
where the reprints of copyright works are 
cheaper than in England. 





TALKATIVENESS.—A tremendous talker is 
like a greedy eater at a boarding-house table, 
keeping to himself an entire dish of which every 
one present would like to have partaken. 





So 17 1s.—A dollar ten years ago was worth 
as much as a dollar and eighty cents is to-day. 
So, after all, the increase of gold doesn’t really 
make the world any richer, it seems. 





Musica Irems.—Carl Formes is in Ger- 
many. Piccolomini is singing atthe Drury Lane 
Theatre. The Pyne and Harrison Troupe are 
doing well at Covent Garden. 





Increase 1n StRENGTH.—In May last, Dr. 
George B. Windship, of Roxbury, was able to 
lift 929 pounds. He can now lift 1022 pounds 
with his hands. 





Sparx anpd Morocco.— At logger-heads, 
poor, broken down governments, there’s hardly 
life enough left in them to fight with, but they 
are going to try it. 





+o 

Tue Ravers.—These remarkable performers 
have proved wonderfully successful at the Boston 
Theatre. 








FRANCE AND ENGLanp.—It does look a little 
squally in the vicinity of the British channel. 








foreign Mtems, 


Cardinal Wiseman has lately been very ill of 
a spasmodic affection. 


The czar has given Schamyl a palace to live 


| in, $8000 a year and three Caucasian wives. 


An interesting discovery has recently been 
made in Florence, of several drawings and man- 
uscripts by Michael Angelo. 

The friends of the late Professor Nichol pro- 

to erect a memorial window to his memory 
in the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral. 

Omnibuses, the first seen in Syria, have begun 
to run at Beyrout. Crowds of natives stood 
gazing at them for hours with wonder and 
admiration. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the 
colonial secretary, and other distinguished per- 
sons, will visit Canada in the end of May or the 
beginning of June next. 

Steps are being taken to promote the erection 
of a suitable monument to the memory of the 
late Sir John Franklin, in Spilsby, that being his 
native town. 

The Paris correspondent of the Independ 
Belge states that while the Crimean war cost 
France 1,700,000,000 francs, the Italian war has 
cost no more than 300,000,000 francs. 

Captain McClintock has been presented by the 
officers and crew of the Arctic steamer Fox 
with a hand gold ch , “in token 
of their esteem and regard during a service of 
two and a half years under his command in the 
Arctic seas.” 

A paper read before the British Scientific As- 
sociation on ‘ Underground Temperature,” 
stated that with a thermometer sunk to the depth 
of three feet, the greatest cold was experienced 
in February, while at six feet deep the greatest 
cold was in March; at twenty feet deep the 
greatest cold was in April, and at twenty-four 
feet deep the greatest cold was in July. 

The piles under London bridge have been 
driven five hundred years, and on examining 
them in 1845, they were found to be but little 
decayed. They are principally elm. Old Savoy 
Place, in the city of London, was built six hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, and the wooden piles, 
consisting of oak, elm, beech and chestnut, were 
pose upon recent examination to be perfectly 
sound. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Indol often the app nce of 
patience. 

The past is God’s, the future is thine—improve 
it well by repentance. 

What an iron net is habit, and how securely it 
binds us in its folds. 

The most ardent passions have often been in- 
spired by the homeliest of women. 

Joy and love not palaces, but rather 
nestle together in a peasant’s cot. 

Dean Swift says that men are grateful in the 
same degree that they are resentful. 

Despise nothing because it seems weak. The 
fly and the locust have done more hurt than 
ever the bears and lions did. 

The humblest author must embalm some 
flowers of thought ; write often, then, that they 
may blossom over your tomb. 

O, for youth once more, that green springtime 

fore suspicion hath mildewed the fair flowers 
of the ideal future! 


Buy not, sell not, where self-respect is bar- 
tered, for that once lost, the mainspring of honor 
is rusted and decayed. 

Innocence and beauty, twin sisters by birth, 
and inseparable through life. If innocence dies, 
beauty fades away also. 

The cheapest pleasures within the reach of all 
are the most enjoyable ; but what is more costly 
in the end than sin ? 

The man of enlightened understanding and 
persevering ardor has many sources of enjoyment 
which the ignorant cannot reach. 

There is a sunny side in each one’s lot, though 
ever so bleak. Even the prisoner in his dun- 
geon hath penitence and the hope of a better 
future. 

Lope de Vega, in describing an afflicted shep- 
herdess weeping by the seaside, says that the sea 
joyfully advanced to gather her tears, and that, 
afver having enclosed them in shells, converted 
them into pearls. 

Horace, who was at once a man of genius and 
of education, didn’t believe that the one was 
worth much without the other. One of his 
thoughts on the subject has been thus translated : 

** Ah, what can application do, 
Unless we have a genius, too?— 
Or genius how have cultivation, 
Without due pains and application?” 











Hoker’s Budget. 


“John, spell effects.” ‘“F-x.” “Right. 
Next spell seedy.” “Cd.” “Right again. 
Now spell cakes.” ‘‘ K-a-x.” 

The fellow who run up a column of figures, 
on reaching the top fell back and dislocated a 
joint—of mutton. 

It’s very pleasant to slip down on the pave- 
ment opposite the house of your mortal euemy, 
and see him grinning at you from the window. 

The following notice may be seen on a black- 
smith’s shop in Essex: “No Horses Shod on 
Sunday except Sickness and Death.” 

A revising barrister having asked a voter the 
value of a house, the answer was, “ That de- 
pends upon what sort of a wife there is in it.” 

It is observed of a deceased lawyer, that he 
left but few effects ; on which a female remarked 
that he had but few causes. 

Down south a newly appointed gaoler once 
told the convicts that if they did not behave 
themselves he would kick them out of the 
establishment. 

The following direction appeared on a letter 
recently delivered in Auckland, Durham, “ For 
Elizabeth Jane Spencer, a tall woman with two 
little boys.” 

A man has just published a book, ea all 

Vhy 





men “to mind their own business.” 
doesn’t he mind his, instead of telling other peo- 
ple what to do? 

“ Now do take this medicine, wife, and I’ll be 
hanged if it doesn’t cure you.” “ O, I will take 
it then, by all means, for it is sure to do good 
one way or the other.” 

A wag being told by an acquaintance that 
Miss Brown (who is rather a broad featured 
young lady) had a benign countenance, replied, 
“ Perhaps you mean seven-by nine.” 

The Bishop of Reiz thanked the Bishop of 
Lisieux for having consecrated him. “ It is fur 
me,” said the latter, ‘to thank you. I was the 
ugliest bishop in France until you were elected.” 

“Don’t you think,” said a vain fellow, ‘“ that 
I am fit to be King of Great Britain, or Empe- 
ror of the French *” “ No, but you might mike 
a Doge of Venice, if the title were only curtailed 
by aletter.” 

According to the old mythology, Neptune, the 
sea god, created the horse, and was the patron 
of horse races. This probably accounts for the 
fact that people who patronize the race-course so 
frequently get “half seas over.” 


| 
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Quill and Scissors. | 


A large failure has taken place in Russia, 
where speculation of all kinds has lately been 
rife. The house is that of Alexieff & Co., Mos- 
cow, and their liabilities are said to amount to 
$3,000,000. So vast is the disaster, that the 
Russian government is expected to interpose. 
It has been brought about by speculation in su- 
gar, indigo and other produce. The firm had a 
high repute, and the principal partners inherited 
from their father $5,000,000. 

A shock of earthquake recently occurred at 
San Francisco, which excited general alarm. It 
was preceded by a low subterranean muttering, 
resembling the noise of a heavily laden cart, and 
increasing in loudness until the shock came. It 
differed from the usual visitations of this kind, in 
being rather a jerk or jolt than an oscillation. 
Thousands of people rushed out into the streets, 
in every variety of impromptu attitude. 

At the famous German bathing and gambling 
place, Homberg, a Frenchman, who had been 
playing for some time with the usual luck of all 
gamesters, put down his last Napoleon, and lost 
it like the rest. He drew a pistol and blew his 
brains out. The attendants threw a cloth over 
his face, and carried him out, and the game pro- 
ceeded as if nothing had occurred. 

Some highly interesting discoveries have been 
made at Port Royal, Jamaica, by a company of 
divers, in the harbor of that ancient town, of re- 
mains of the submerged city, which was over- 
thrown by the great earthquake of 1682 
Could any considerable portion of the enormous 
treasure buried there be discovered, it would be 
a windfall to the island. 


Hon. Daniel Cady, who lately died at Johns- 
town, N. Y., was born in 1773; was bred a 
shoemaker ; studied law and practised with suc- 
cess; and was a Representative in Congress, 
from New York, from 181} to 1817, having pre- 
viously served five years in the State Legislature. 
Mr. Cady was one of the most distinguished 
lawyers of New York. 

A discovery of great importance has just been 
made by the State geologist in Texas. It is no 
less than the discovery of vast bodies of iron ore, 
as well as tertiary coal or lignite, beds of lime- 
stone, pipe clay, fire rock and hydraulic limestone 
in the region of country immediately south of 
Harrison county. 

There is said to exist a confederation of out- 
laws, whose headquarters are in New York, who 
came originally from Poland and Germany, and 
extended their travels to all portions of the 
United States. By daytime they operate as 
shoplifters and pickpockets, and by night as 
burglars. 

‘Two sheet iron cars are in course of construc- 
tion at the machine shops of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, for the purpose of carrying powder 
and other dang bustible materials. 
They have India rubber jointings, and close up 
perfectly air tight. 

In the course of a lecture in London, Mr. 
Snow, formerly second in command of the dis- 
covery ship, Prince Albert, stated that there had 
been no less than ninety expeditions fitted out to 
search for Sir John Franklin, at a cost of 
£830,000. 

Potatoes planted in March in the United 
States, have been dug in May, and the product, 
replanted in Fredericton, N. B., in June, has 
yielded a crop in September. So says the Fred- 
ericton paper. 

The city of Chelsea, Mass., have voted to con 
struct a school house, for the accommodation of 
the various divisions of the boys’ grammar 
school, at an expense of $20,000. 

The vitality of eggs is destroyed by being 
transported on a railroad, and it is no sort of use 
to put such under hens, expecting them to pro- 
duce chickens. 7 

The will of the late Mr. Brunel, the English 
engineer, has been administered to by the execu- 
tors, the personal estate being sworn under 





Mr. George Vandenhoff has been giving read- 
ings in St. Louis, acd has been received with the 
most flattering evidences of popular favor. 

The celebrated picture, “‘ The Duel after the 
Masquerade,” has been sold to a gentleman who 
resides in Chicago for $2000. 

Mr. Potter, a Hartford school teacher, has 
been fined $10 and costs for punishing a pupil in 
a violent manner. Mr. Potter appealed. 

Scientific Parisians have discovered how to 
bottle daylight and uncork it for photographic 
operations in obscure places. 

The spots on the sun are more numerous than 
usual this year. Elever® groups of spots are 
visible. 

One of the courts of Ohio has decided that a rail- 
road has no right to mortgage its road franchise. 


dlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Isaac W. Derby to 
Miss Arabella Heustis. 

By Rev. Mr Sleeper, Mr. Joseph Greenleaf to Mrs. ('y- 
rene F. Sherman. 

By Rev. Mr. Barrett, Mr. Jasper H. Jenkins to Miss 
Mary E Beaton. 

By Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. William H. Pierce to Miss 
Emma H. Cooley. 

By Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr George M. Hobbs to Miss 
Annie K. Morrill. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Samuel W. Short to Miss Cath- 
erine W. Vila, of Roxbu: 








t Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Pettee, Mr. John Fowler to 

Miss Teresa 8. Taynton, of Worcester. 

At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. Thomas J. 
Glover to Miss Anna F. Po 

At Stoughton, by Rev. Mr. Dennis, Mr. Isaac Thayer, 
Jr., to Miss Hattie M. Ingalls, both of Randolph. 

At Newbury port, 4 Kev Mr. Vermilye, Mr. George W. 
Colby to Miss Mary V. Pettingeil. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Craig, Mr. William 8 
Daland, of Salem, to Miss Mary G. McKenzie. 

At Weston, by Rev. Dr. Field, Mr. Oliver N. Kenney to 
Miss Emily Cutting. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. Stillman J 
Chamberlain to Miss Sarah E Spring. 

At Plymouth, by Kev. Mr. Edwards, Mr. I. H. Ware, 
of Roston, to Miss Mary J. Peterson. 

At Washington, D. U., by Kev. Dr. Gurley, Mr. George 
R. Forsyth, of Boston, to Miss Susie A. Hall. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mra. Hattie A. Simpson, 28; Mrs. Harriet 
G. Ellis, 41; Mr. William M. Bennett, 37; Miss Clara L. 
Wilkins, 21; Mr. Giles Pike, 49; Mrs. Margaret McManus, 
48; Mrs. Harriet Brown, 59; Mr. Henry 0. Hooper, 25; 
Mrs. Mary Pratt, 75; Mrs. Rebecea Goddard, 78; Mr-. 
Zou H. Savage, 50. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Phineas Rice, long known as a 
watchmaker io that city, 82; Mrs. Mary A Porter, 52. 

At i oidpeke Mies Kuth Faxon, 76; Miss Anne Maria 
Beall. 17. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Hannah 8. Gilchrist. 47. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Olive 8. Allen, 48; Miss Mary 
Robinson. 42 

At Cambridge, Mr. Moses Tuttle, 55; Miss Nancy Bart 
lett, 80; Mrs. Betsey Mason, 62. 

At Brookline, Mr. Charles Warren, 40 

At Watertown, Mr. Daniel W. Dimmock, 22 

At Bridgewater, Mr. Jacob ?. Washburn. 18. 

At East Lexivgton, Mrs. Loenm Knight, 28 

At Hiogham, Mre Sophia L. Hodgman, 63 

At Salem, Mr. Edward Farrington, 63; Mra. Rebecca 
M. Biake, 30 

At Newbary port, Mr. Samuel Cressy, 73. 

At Worcester, Mr Caleb 8. Fuiler, 47. 

At New Bedford, Mra Mary Aon Mack, 36; Mr. Walter 
Bearse, 54; Mre. Sarah P. Hafford, 26. 

At North Fairhaven, Mrs. Grace Davis, 76. 

At Exeter, N. H , Mrs. Sophie T. Gorham, 26. 

At Miaiofield, Conn , Mre Susan Kennedy. 50. 

At Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Mr. G w.o , 4. 

At St Louis, Mr. Samuel Davis, 78. — 

At New Orleans, Mrs Matilda D., widow of the late 
Col. John Mountfort, formerly of Boston. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE COQUETTE’S RESOLVE. 


BY MRS. 5S. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


Some say that coquetry is wrong: 
But I would like to know, 
If all the aim of woman's life 
Is not to get a beau? 
And I am very sure, indeed, 
That two is better ’n one; 
And if I am a sad coquette, 
Now, pray what can be done? 


My maiden aunt, with solemn air, 
Has such a pious dread 

That I shail ever be o Miss, 
Advises me to wed. 

That tlirting is a horrid sin, 
She seriously avers ; 

Twill ruin all my hopes for life— 
“fwas that that blighted her's. 


She says, in days of long ago, 
When she was young and fair, 
She loved a brave and noble man, 
With ebon eye and hair. 

But she, too, was a coquette then, 
And treated him so ill, 

He left her for another's side, 
And she’s a maiden still. 


Tam going to the bali to-night 
(I positively declare 

I nearly had forgotten it), 
And Harry will be there. 

His glance was cold and haughty, 
When I saw him in the street, 
But then one sunny smile from me 

Will bring him to my feet. 


I know that coquetry is wrong, 
It causes him such pain; 
But if he will forgive me now, 
Ill not do so again. 
He'll come with me from ball to-night, 
And when he leaves the door, 
Ill whisper in his willing ear, 
My flirting days are o’er. 


A few short months will pass away, 
And then, a loving wife, 

I°ll trusting walk by Harry’s side 
The battle-plains of life ; 

And flirt no more with every fup 
Who chances in my way, 

But ever keep the firm resolve 
Of this eventful day. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE OLD FOUNTAIN HOUSE: 
—OR,— 
MEDFORD IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
BY GEORGE H. BURMAN. 

Tue dingy sign creaked drearily over the 
windows of the weather-stained tavern. But in- 
doors, within the sanded traveller’s room, all was 
life and bustle. A perfect hum of voices saluted 
the ear; and through the hazy atmosphere redo- 
lent with fumes of punch and tobacco, might be 
distinguished dimly the rubicund face of the 
squat-looking landlord, looming above the ochre- 
tinted bar on which from time to time he reposed 
his wearied elbows—wearied with the scarce in- 
termitted labor consequent on the continued 
cries for “ Another flip, hot, mind you!” 
“ Another Jamaica, deacon !” “ Spirits for two !’”” 
and all the varied summons of a bibulous char- 
acter to which, in the last century the ears of the 
hotel keeper were so accustomed even from the 
most respectable visitants. In those days the 
tavern and its hospitalities held a station in social 
life which they have been long since forced to 
abdicate. 

“T tell you, sir,” exclaimed a voice which rose 
above the general murmur, “I tell you, sir, that 
our affairs demand prudence ; yes, demand pru- 
dence, I say. It will not do to intrust proceed- 
ings to hot-headed men, and inexperienced 
youths. The direction of things should be given 
into the hands of men of sagacity, learning, and 
experience, who will, understand how to repre- 
sent the country’s grievances to his majesty’s 
ministers.” 

“A fig for your learning, as you call it, school- 
master. What good will your Latin and your 
Greek do when it comes to hard words and hard 
knocks? And hard words and hard knocks we 
are going to have, schoolmaster, and that right 
soon.” 

And the speaker struck a brawny fist on the 
table with a force which made the drinking cups 
clatter merrily. A hoarse murmur greeted the 
blunt speech to which further rejoinder was in- 
terrupted by the sudden stopping of a horse at 
the door of the inn, and the entrance of a young 
man booted and spurred, and showing in his 
soiled dress the evidence of hard riding. 

“What news, Master George?” ejaculated 


to all good patriots, and confusion to the king’s 
ministers.” 

The proposal received unanimous consent, be- 
ing stoutly put in practice with all the rude hon- 
ors of the occasion. The jingle of pewter cups 
had not yet ceased, when the door of the apart- 
ment opened, and the comely face of William 
Fmerson made its appearance. He was the 
ward of Schoolmaster Pollard, or to speak more 
definitely, a sort of poor relation, who, in con- 
sideration of plentiful work, was allowed a place 
at the frugal table of the pedagogue, with such 
opportunity for literary acquirement as might be 
snatched from his labors. 

“Master Pollard,” exclaimed the youth, 
‘Miss Martha desires me to say that the supper 
table has been waiting long, and that she is 
anxious for your return.” 

Master Pollard reddened to the roots of his 
hair, while several of his fellows winked mean- 
ingly at each other. 

“ Tell Martha, William, that I am engaged in 
discussing matters of public importance, and 
that I will return as soon as I have finished my 
business.” 

“ And here, youngster,” shouted Lieutenant 
Dimmick, “before you go, turn down your 
throat a mug of good flip, and drink a downfall 
to tyranny, like an honest youth as you are. 
Egad, you’ve a good eye and clean limb. I only 
wish that you and I were in the front rank with 
muskets levelled, and the enemy coming on at 
double quick time. Would not we make a good 
account, friend Will ?”’ 

“T cannot say what I should do in such case,” 
answered young Emerson, not a little embar- 
rassed. “ And for matter of drinking, you will 
excuse me, I am not accustomed to heady 
liquor.” 

“‘ The more reason that you should begin,” re- 
joined the veteran Dimmick. ‘No blenching, 
lad, walk up and tip your mug like a soldier, 
such as you expect to be.” 

The young man colored deeply, shook his 
head in dissent, murmured some inarticulate 
reply, and hastened from the apartment, much 
to the discomposure of the worthy lieutenant, 
whose favorable impression concerning young 
William was instantly on the decline. 

“A little of the milksop after all, I am 
afraid,’ he murmured in a disappointed tone. 
“ But one can’t always tell. I dare say now, 
Master George, that yonder lad, spite of his 
faint stomach, would hold as stout heart with the 
red coats as any of you youngsters.” 

“Tt may be so,” replied the other, with rather 
a contemptuous air, “but I would not wish to 
risk great odds on his courage. Will was never 
much of a fighting character.” 

“Nay, Master George,” replied the school- 
master, with a pompous air of erudition. ‘The 
old Romans were wont to say, ‘ Nil mortuis nisi 
bonum,’ or as we might say in our own tongue, 
‘Speak nought but good of the dead.’ And 
surely it were better that, in speaking of the 
absent, we should count them as it were dead to 
all intents and purposes ; that is to say, incapa- 
ble of defending themselves against injurious 
accusations. Moreover, since this lad William 
isin some very slight degree akin to myself, I 
might justly be blamed were I altogether to omit 
bearing witness to his good qualities. “He has 
been, generally speaking, a harmless and obe- 
dient lad, and one that appeareth to have a due 
reverence for the gift of learning. Concerning 
his bodily valor, I can testify nought. Yet the 
youth has been well inducted by myself into the 
warlike histories of Rome and Greece, and can- 
not but have imbibed in some degree the spirit of 
their immortal heroes. Verily I cannot think, 
with such training, that the youth would disgrace 
himself when necessitated to the bearing of arms. 
Most especially must I otherwise anticipate, 
since he would doubtless have before him the 
ensample of Master George Carter, whose mar- 
tial spirit and bearing I would uphold as matters 
of worthy emulation.” 

Dimmick yawned, two or three others grinned 
with an owl-like intelligence on the speaker, 
while young Carter (half suspecting some iron- 
ical meaning to be veiled by the language of 
Pollard) made haste to pay his reckoning and 
be gone. The school himself, appreh 
sive of his sister Martha’s rebuke, delayed not 
long to follow the example. His unpresuming 
dwelling was but a little way from the tavern, 
and lifting his eyes as he neared it, he was rather 
surprised to behold two carefully caparisoned 
steeds fastened at his gate. The peculiar fashion 
of their harness, the shapely saddles, and the 
holsters on either side, strack him with added 
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two or three voices. 

But the youth, coolly placing himself at the 
bar, declined reply till he had refreshed himself 
with a warm di of the landlord’s best. 
Then, replacing the goblet, and regarding the 
company with a slightly affected superiority of 
manner : 

“Not much, gentlemen,” he replied. “I have 
just been over to give the Malden folks warning 
that they should look for a safer storing place 
for their ammunition. There is rumor of a gen- 
eral descent of the red coats on our magazines, 
and the general committee are taking measures 
accordingly.” 

“Right,” exclaimed the school "s bel- 
ligerent antagonist. “Right! This looks a 
little like action. A queen’s-arm and a dozen 
cartridges for me, before all the prosy talk that 
ever was spoken. Hillo, Master George, would 
you say no to an ensign’s commission in a com- 
pany of stout Massachusetts rebels, ready for 
all chance blows that may offer ?” 

“T think, lieutenant, I should accept readily 
enough, provided no better post offered,” rejoined 
the young man, in a tone which sufficiently 
evinced his own opinion that a more advancd 
position would better befit his merit. 

“ Coxcomb,” murmured the redoubtable lieu- 
tenant, inwardly much displeased at the self- 
sufficiency thus covertly displayed. ‘“ Here is a 
boy who never saw an enemy’s face, nor made a 
ten mile march, who yet thinks himself fit to 
command a good score of tried veterans. Come, 
friends,” he continued, rousing himself f.om his 
momentary dissatisfaction, “let us drink a health 











pp i He had not gained the porchway 
ere surer cause of alarm declared itself. 

“Ah, my pretty lass, a kiss, a kiss before we 
part. Not such a handsome face have I seen 
since leaving the shores of old England.” 

“ Forbear, good gentlemen, forbear.” 

“ By Apallo himself I’ll have a taste of those 
cherry lips, spite of your pretended coyness,” 
cried the first voice loudly. 

The schoolmaster hesitated no longer, but 
hastened into the house, gaining the large keep- 
ing room just in time to see Will Emerson, with 
flashing eyes and clenched hands standing over 
the prostrate form of an English officer. The 
companion of the latter, with sword unsheathed, 
and breathing dire oaths, seemed on the point of 
summarily repaying the injury inflicted on his 
comrade. A finely formed young woman who 
might have been about the witching age of 
seventeen, half sat, half lay, in a wide rustic arm 
chair at one side of the massive fire place. 

“Who are you, and whence,” exclaimed the 
master, with unwonte! energy, “‘that you thus 
invade with your rudeness a peaceful man’s 
dwelling 2” 

“T'll let you know, my old cock,” wrathfally 
retorted the officer, ‘and this young cockerel of 
yours also. A fine mess it must be if one of 
his majesty’s captains cannot kiss a pretty rebel 
with ut his interference.” 

“Hold there,” interrupted the other English- 
man, slowly lifting himself to his feet, and re- 
arranging his disordered dress. ‘‘Let well 
enough alone, Phippen, if you please. I fancy 
accounts are now tolerably well squared. I was 


worthy young lady, and this brave lad has done | 


his duty, learning me a Jesson that I’ will en- 
deavor to remember. Your pardon, reverend 


irresistible frankness that the old schoolmaster 
could not refrain from accepting the offer. 
“You are a brave soldier, I am sure,” said the 
old man, with a tremulous voice, “ and right- 
hearted at bottom, or you would not thus wil- 
lingly acknowledge the desert of your intrusion. 
Though there are many wearing your colors 
who seem as they were so many ravening wolves, 
eager for our destruction, yet your face does not 
declare you of such malignant temper.” 
“ Softly, good father,” returned the English- 
man, “we men of war are by no means such 
ogres as you have chosen to think us. We are 
not here of our own free will and intent, but by 
the command of his gracious majesty, to whom 
our swords are due. And for my part, I have 
no such longing for blood and slaughter, and 
that sort of thing, as your province would take 
it for granted that every English soldier must 
have. But come, Phippen, we must not linger, 
unless I may delay for one instant to sue for for- 
giveness from this fair maid. Indeed, we had 
but called for a drink of pure water, when my 
own rattle-brained folly, heightened by too much 
wine, urged me to an offence which I sincerely 
regret. So then, to horse, to horse, comrade, for 
the sun lowers fast in the west.” f 
“How now, Anne?” exclaimed Master Pol- 
lard, as soon as the retreat of the intruders left 
him more at liberty. “ It would seem that you 
have recovered from your fright very quickly, 
since I see you smiling as gaily as ever.” 
“ How can I help laughing,” exclaimed the 
maiden, who had once more regained her cheek’s 
warm flush, “ when I think of our bold Master 
George, who stands yonder so silent and pale ?” 
“Ha, young sir, George,” said her father, 
suddeuly perceiving that youth, who stood some- 
what withdrawn within a récess of the apart- 
ment, “it is well that you fur once laid aside 
your usual rashness. Had you also raised the 
hand of violence, I know not what the conse- 
quence might have been.” 
“Most commendable prudence in him,” re- 
torted Anne, indignantly. “ He never so much 
as opened his mouth, and I know not what I 
should have done, had it not been for Will 
breaking in as he did. But stay, George, you 
alone could not have— There, I have vexed 
him, and he is gone,” and the little beauty burst 
into tears. 

“Why, George, Master George,” exclaimed 
the old man, hastening to the door, though too 
late to intercept the flight of the chagrined youth. 
“Turn back, turn back, lad; never mind wha’ 
the idle hussy says. Puella instabilis,” d 


sir,” he added, holding out his hand with such | 
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claimed. ‘“‘ Multum admirans,’ as the classics 
| say. Prefer William Emerson, whom I have 
| taken into my house through charity, as it were, 
since the few drops of blood which in our veins 
claim kindred with his family, could scarce con- 
stitute any claim to our assistance—prefer him, I 
repeat, to George Carter, son of the most influ- 
| ential man in town, a youth of the highest expec- 
tations? Martha, you are mad.” 

“It may be so, brother John,” answered Mar- 
tha, from the arm-chair within which she had now 
composed herself, ‘ but you know that my con- 
clusions are not always mistaken even when they 
differ from your own.” 


| 





THE SEVENTEENTH OF JUNE. 
“Why are not those guns brought forward ?” 
exclaimed a mounted officer, imperiously ad- 
dressing a group of soldiers gathered around two 
pieces of cannon, halted near the foot of Bunk- 
er’s Hill. “Is this your discipline!” continued 
the speaker, his glance resting on the leader of 
the artillerists. “ Every moment, sir, is precious, 
and here you waste your time at your ease. 
You are once more directed to bring forward 
those pieces—instantly, sir, instantly.” 
Without stopping to hear the rejoinder, the 
indignant officer rode on at full speed. 
“A fine idea,” murmured the young man who 
had been thus authoritatively accosted. “I 
wonder whether they expect me to obey half a 
dozen different orders at one and the same 
time !” 
He kept his position, in sullen disregard of the 
command just issued. Meanwhile, the men who 
had been placed under his control began to dis- 
cover signs of agitation, conversing with each 
other, at first in under tones, but presently with 
more open utterance, as their emotions were ex- 
cited by the gathering signs of conflict. It was 
yet early in the morn, before the actual com- 
mencement of the fray. The works at the top of 
the hill were intercepted from the vision by an 
undulation which rose at a short distance in front 
of our little company ; and over and across this 
hillock, now and then plunged a shot from the 
British ships of war which were furiously can- 
nonading the rebel intrenchments, and enfilading 
the line of march which the approaching rein- 
forcements must necessarily pursue. The sight 
of these missiles as they ploughed the earth in 
their terrific career, was not calculated to 
strengthen an untried courage, and the nerves of 
more than one of the party shrank from more 
nearly encountering these engines of assault. 
Nor was the young leader himself exempt from 
a certain timidity, were one to judge by his pallid 
cheek and unsteady eye. 
“We shall have some of those balls cutting in 





the old man, returning to the keeping room, 
which he found vacant, for Anne had vanished, 
and William himself, sagely anticipating that the 
irritability of his patron would, as usual, be 
prone to vent itself, whether with or without 
proper cause, had wisely followed the girl’s ex- 
ample. Puella instabilis,” repeated the school- 
master, knitting his bushy brows together, and 
clenching his bony fingers in the emphasis of 
ejaculation. ‘“‘ Sex unstable, varying and incon- 
stant. Why should this provoki :g girl so be- 
have herself? Did I not know that she is really 
attached to this young Carter, I should feel sore 
indeed, since it behooves my welfare and hers 
too, that they be mated in due time. But why 
will she then so often take occasion to flout him ? 
O, sex variable, inconstant and inexplicable !” 

“What now, brother John?” said a mild 


voice. 

‘Eh, Martha, is that you? What is the mat- 
ter? Why, here William has heen quarreling 
with two of those English officers, and had like 
to have raised trouble enough about our ears. 
And Anne has taken a miff at George Carter, 
because he had too much wit to embroil himself 
with the men of war.” 

“Ah, a love quarrel?” said Martha, who 
though some years past the bound of old maid- 
ship, was a well-formed, presentable woman, with 
good features, and a rather brunette complexion. 
“Pish, nonsense,” exclaimed Master Pollard, 
glancing at her angrily. “You women, the 
most sensible of you, are always having at your 
tongue’s ends some silly, romantic notion or 
other. I tell you, Martha, that I fexr every day 
that some of our Anne’s oddities will make a 
breach between her and the son of the wealthy 
and influential Squire Carter. And if it should 
be so that I should lose the favor of the family, I 
fear that it will go hard with my future 
prospects.” 

“Will it then be a severe disappointment if 
your project of marriage between George and 
Anne should fail ?” 

“T have set my heart on it, Martha. Have I 
not toiled and delved and pinched till I am near 
sixty, that I and mine may gain secure footing 
in the world, and find ourselves beyond sordid 
want? Why should we not have voice and 
power in ‘society, as well as others who are so 
much less deserving than ourselves? And how 
far short of my aim slfould I not fall, were it 
not for contrivance and management ?” 

“Your management may overshoot itself, 
John,” replied Martha, with a little severity in 
her tone. ‘ Above all, beware how you let any 
match-making management be noticed. No 
surer means could be taken to effect the defeat 
of your plans.” 

“A fig for your silly advices, Martha. Have 
I not studied human nature from boyhood up? 
But I do desire that Anne should be less capri- 
cious in her conduct. Sometimes I have noticed 
that she behaves as kindly and civilly to young 
Carter as though she had no thought of fancying 

any other youth inthe whole world. Then, per- 
haps the very next day, she would be directly 

the opposite in her d Nay, I have 

sometimes scarce controlled my anger at behold- 

ing her, even in George’s presence, smiling kindly 

on Will, our bashful Will himself, and acting as 

though she really most affected him of the two.” 

“She might not be in the wrong if she did 

prefer William.” 

Master Pollard stared at her with rounded 

eyes. 








fool enough to behave myself improperly to a 


here gst us, if we stop much longer,” mut- 
tered one. “I for one think we might as well 
fall back alittle till Captain Harris comes up with 
the rest of thetroop. I know that he gave order 
that we should halt hereabout till his arrival ; but 
he couldn’t have meant that Lieutenant Carter 
should expose us ’thout any use.” 
The spirit of the men was plainly giving way, 

although some still said that they ought to go on 
at once when there was so much need of their 
assistance. Young Emerson, who was ensign in 
the company, saw the critical moment, and the 
necessity of immediate action. 
“Sir,” said he, addressing himself to Lieu- 
tenant Carter, “I would make bold to advise 
that we march on immediately. Some accident 
doubtless has detained Captain Harris, and at all 
events we have just received authority for an in- 
stant advance. Our further delay may be of 
great disadvantage.” 
“What, sir,” exclaimed Carter, his fuce red- 
dening, and his sword half uplifted, “do you 
presume to dictate your orders to me—to me, 
your superior officer.” 
“No, sir,” retorted Emerson, thoroughly 
aroused, “but there is something else that I 
will presume to do.” “Men,” he exclaimed, 
ddressing his with a loud voice, 
“who of you came here to-day to fight? To 
those who did so purpose, I would say that we 
are losing precious moments. We have been 
ordered by competent authority to goon. Our 
present officer refuses, for what reason he him- 
self best knows. Now, then, I will take the 
responsibility of moving these guns. Who 
helps ?” 
“ At your peril,” shouted the lieutenant, with 
a threatening gesture. 
He was intercepted, however, by a score of 
hardy forms, and as many voices eagerly 
exclaimed : 

“Go on, ensign, go on; we'll have up the 
uns.” 
@ Others stood aloof, sulky and silent, yet inter- 
posing no obstacle to the action of their brave 
companions. These latter, putting forth their 
strength in earnest, moved rapidly on with the 
cannon, inspiriting each other with short snatches 
of arude Lexington ballad of which time has 
barely spared a single couplet : 


‘The red coats marched for Concord bridge, 
So merrily beat their drums, 0!” 





When arrived within a few yards of the in- 
trenchments they were met by another mounted 
officer, a stout-built, farmer-like looking man. 
“How’s this, lads?” he said pleasantly. 
“ Rather short handed for the management of 
these little playthings. Is this all of your 
company ?” 

“No, general,” answered one, “ you'll find 
other half of our company in snug shelter down 
yonder.” 

His questioner’s eyes flashed fire, and he was 
instantly speeding in the direction indicated. 

“ Old Put’s dander is started,” said the man 
who had just spoken. “I rather guess you’ll 
see our nice lieutenant and the rest of ’em up 
here pooty shor:ly now if I aint mistaken.” 

The guns had scarcely been placed in position 
when Carter and the rest of the company joined 
their companions. 

“Which of you led the party that brought up 
these guns?” said Putnam, again presenting 
himself. 

A dozen fingers were pointed at Emerson, who 
stood in confusion, hardly knowing whether he 
were not to be the recipient of blame rather than 


“ Are you acquainted with the management of 
cannon?” inquired the general, eyeing him 
| sharply 

“‘T have paid some attention to it, sir,” replied 
Emerson, modestly. 

“ Beg your pardon, general, for speaking,” ex- 
claimed a sedate, middle-aged man, stepping 
forward, “bat I must say what he wont say 
himself, and that is, that he can handle these 
cannon as well as our captain himself” 


“ Your captain ! very well, where is he ?”’ 

“ Can’t say, exactly,” replied Carter, who now 
felt compelled to speak, “ but—’’ 

“Enough,” ejaculated Putnam, impatiently. 
“ Young sir,” turning to Emerson, “ you will 
take command of these guns till further orders 

be received in my name, observe you. And do 
| you, sir,” abruptly confronting Carter, “ take 
care that his orders are promptly obeyed. Let 
us so behave ourselves that this day will at least 
do us no dishonor.” 

And with a meaning glance at the young liew- 
tenant, he passed on, murmuring to himself: 

“ Heavens, I believe the boys are taking place 
of the men—captain missing, lieutenant wont 
stir, boy ensign brings up the guns to action ! 
Ah, a little sharp seasoning will bring these lag- 
gards to their senses.” 

Young Emerson had at first given very litde 
attention to matters around, but glancing aside a 
moment or two after the general’s departure, he 
was startled at beholding the gaunt figure of 
Master Pollard turned toward him in an attitude 
of the utmost surprise. 

“ Eheu, mirabile dictu!”’ ejaculated the worthy 
man, alternately eyeing his young kinsman, and 
the discomfited Carter. “Truly it is marvel- 
lous! ‘ Milites est duzx,’ the soldier is now a 
leader, and commands his own commanders. 
Truly, it is marvellous !” 

“Master Pollard, Master Pollard,” replied 
Emerson, with more than equal consternation, 
‘is it possible that you are here? Indeed, sir, 
you are too venturesome at your age.” 

“Nay,” exclaimed Master Pollard, trans- 
formed as it were to the appearance of another 
being by the earnestness of his feeling. “ Am I 
too old to die for my country? I have come 
among these youths and riper men to show them 
that the aged also can bear a part in the day’s 
work. Neither have my eyes yet lost their vis- 
ion altogether, nor my arms their vigor.” 

“ Well said,” added a man at his left, leaning 
for an instant on a spade which he had been ia- 
dustriously plying. ‘ Well said, sir. You can 
use a spade, too, as well as the rest of us, that I 
witness. For my part, 1 am tired out with 
shovelling earth ; 1 have labored since midnight, 
and heartily wish this part of the work were 
done.” 

it seemed but a second of time, when a can. 
non shot grazed the tup of the works, and Master 
Pollard was nearly prostrated by the shock of a 
body fulling against him. His neighbor lay at 
his feet, his right arm and shoulder torn away. 
A single gasp and he was dead. 

“ His work is done,” said Pollard, slowly. 

A crowd gathered quickly around the corpse. 
To most this was a totally new experience, that 
of death on the battle field, with its appalling and 
sudden violence. As.they gazed, a stalwart, 
military-looking man came up. 

““My lads,” he said, “ I trust this is no more 
than what we are prepared to see many times to- 
day. Better thus than on a sick bed, far better. 
Those who fall to-day will be like those of Lex- 
ington, immortal. ‘That will do, lads, take your 
spades and bury the dead quickly as possible.” 

“‘ What,” exclaimed a rustic and astonished 
bystander, “ bury him without even a prayer?” 
“My good fellow, if I should fall to-day, I 
should have neither spade nor prayer; time 
enough for such things to-morrow,’ replied 
Prescott, with a smile as full of seriousness as 
could have been the gravest countenance. 

“ Shame, shame,” exclaimed one and another, 
with excited looks, “can no chaplain be 
found ?”” 

Prescott’s countenance lowered, and he was 
about to issue a sterner command, when Master 
Pollard, with bared head, arrested him. 

“ Sir,” he said, “may it not be well for the 
moment to gratify what is certainly no unworthy 
feeling? Though no clergyman, I trust I may 
be able to say a few appropriate words.” 

“They must be few,” answered Prescott, 
pointedly. 

Master Pollard raised his eyes with reverent 
air, and every breath was hushed in close 
attention. 

“Our Father in heaven, who wilt hear those 
who pray to thee humbly, and in a righteous 
cause, hear us, thy too sinfal children, who this 
day go forth to battle the enemies of their coun- 
try. ‘Thou who didst in ancient times receive the 
flocks of the field as a sin-offering from thy peo- 
ple, wilt thou, this day, receive the life blood 
which we fervently offer, giving thy blessing to 
that country which we would willingly die to save. 
Amen, and amen!” 

The body was lowered into the ditch, and 
quickly covered. The crowd dispersed silently 
and steadily to their posts. Every sign of 
dread seemed to have vanished, and they were 
strengthened most visibly by those few words for 
the task before them. The day passed on with 
all its glorious horrors, rank after rank were 
mowed in death, and when the thrice repulsed 
foe were uguin driven as it were to the assault, 
when cartridge box and powder horn were emp- 
ty, and when the close bristling bayonets pushed 
forward with deadly order on the rustic troops, 
still the latter bore back steadily, and with face to 
the foe. Musket butts and stones answered 
when all else failed; and the rustic, ill-armed 
militia kept at bay the veterans of England, re- 
treating with equal step towards the narrow 
isthmus which was to place them in security. 
“Don’t give up the guns, boys,” shouted 
Emerson. “One more for 
Bunker’s!” 

One more larum of slaughter poured forth; 
one more, and the last. Amid the volleying 
smoke their foes were upon them. The little 
band was fearfully thinned. Half their number 
had fallen 
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voice of Carter, who lay extended on the earth. 
His entreaty was vain. 

“ Steady, lads; close together, and lay on. 
There comes old Put himself.” 

And, at the word, the veteran with some two 
score sturdy reapers of death beside him, cleared 
@ space around. 

“ Move on, move on, my brave fellows—take 
care of yourselves—let the brass playthings go. 
They’ll not serve the redcoats to-day, I'll war- 
rant. So put spike and hammer.” 

The crash and clamor of cunflict rolled on, 
falling dull on Carter’s sinking sense. 

“ He has left me to die,” he murmured. 

With an effort of reviving strength he raised 
himself on his elbow. He could still distinguish 
Putnam’s rusty hat and flaming sword. The 
tide of retreat wavered for an instant, and the 
cry came : 

“ Emerson is down ; save him!” 

“ Move on!” 





Two years had passed. Burgoyne’s surren- 
der had just lightened the gloomy horizon with 
a flood of joy and hope. Men's hearts, which 
had sunk to the stagnant depths of sullen though 
stubborn despair, now b led with i 
and vigor, and a universal thanksgiving spread 
throughout the land. 

Accompanying the captive army in its inglo- 
rious march toward the eastern seaboard, came 
Carter, now a major in regular commission. 
His spirit was light and free as the bracing air 
which he drew in every breath. The transient 
cloud which had dimmed his first essay in arms 
had long since passed away. The encomiums of 
his superiors, the public commendation of Gates 
himself, might have been sufficient cause for ex- 
ultation. But other and milder rays than those 
of warlike fame illumined the fature. Gentle 
Anne Pollard, gentle and more beautiful than 
ever, had listened to his suit, and had not said 
him nay. In brief, he was hastening to his wed- 


a 


ding day, which was to take place i iately 
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“ Ah, sir, we must not risk your listening to 
our little follies.” 





“ A joyous occasion this, friend Dimmick.” 
“Hum, yes, I s’pose one ought to think so.” 
“Ah, captain, you are a born grambler, I 
must believe,” exclaimed the first speaker, who 
was no other than Dick Hazeltine, the jolly and 
well-to-do merchant of the village. ‘One would 
think, from your grum looks, that you had come 
to attend a funeral instead of a wedding. Hap- 
py and joyous, why not, pray? Here is Master 
Pollard, full to the brim with honest pride and 
satisfaction. There is Stephen Carter, Esq., 
justice of peace, member of assembly, and whut 
not, at this very moment totally forgetful of strut 
and consequence in his sympathy with the hap- 
piness of Carter, minor, who stands yonder, 
hardly conscious whether he is on his heels or his 
head. And who can say anything, pray, when 
he looks at this sweet young bride so soon to 
be?” 

“Tt is I that can say it, Master Hazeltine. I 
am a rough fellow, I know, and one whom you 
would not think capable of looking very far into 
ladies’ minds ; but I can tell you that not five 
minutes since, that girl was thinking of a very 
different person from George Carter.” 

“Pooh, captain, you mean Will Emerson. 
1 have heard you say that before now. But I 
don’t think that she ever thought much of him. 
And I know that you and George are no great 
friends.” 

“ And never will be, the popinjay! But he is 
coming this way. Such a condescending shake 
of the hand as he bestows on his humble guests ! 
I’m off, for I want no such lofty notice.” 

“ Ah, Dimmick,” exclaimed Hazeltine, as the 
veteran retreated, “what a man you might be if 
you could but wring that drop of gall from out 
of your heart !—Major Carter, I wish you joy. 
Here am I with a crowd of your old acquaint- 
ances and fellow-soldiers to participate in your 





on his arrival. The anticipated event, so wel- 
come tc him, was scarce less so to Master Pol- 
lard, and to the elder Carter, whose severe and 
rather worldly heart had been quite thawed by 
the charming face of his prospective daughter- 
in-law. 

“ A most worthy young man, Martha,” ex- 
claimed the schoolmaster to his sister, his heart 
meanwhile swelling with exultation. ‘“ A most 
worthy young man he has proved himself, and 
how different from the perverse lad Emerson, 
with whom you were once so much taken.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Martha, with asigh. “I 
wish that I could know for a certainty what has 
become of him.” 

“ Know for a certainty?” exclaimed Master 
Pollard, his face ablaze. ‘“ What possesses you 
to say thus, when we all know that he deserted 
to the British, and is now flourishing at the south 
with a pocket full of money, and a fat office, 
the young villain. I could wish that he had 
been knocked on the head at Bunker’s, and lain 
there, as he intended that young Carter should 
have lain, for all the help that he would give.” 

“There may be some mistuke, possibly,” in- 
terposed the compassionate sister. 

“Mistake about what? I declare you are 
enough to puta saint in a passion with your 
possiblys. You know very well that James 
Gibson said there was no doubt that Emerson 
saw and heard Carter. He stood right beside 
him, and perceived him look that way. It was 
scarce more than a yard distant. It is very easy 
to understand it; there had been rivalry between 
the youngsters. But there, Marcha, 1 meant not 
to have said so much. Heaven forbid that I 
should wish William Emerson ill. And indeed, 
it is not wishing him other than well to say that 
I had a thousand times rather that he had died 
an honorable death, than to be living now, a 
traitor to his home and country.” 

Martha was effectually silenced. Yet a mu- 
tual gloom pressed on the spirits of the two, 
when Anne entered the room, bent on some 
household errand, her silken hair awave, and the 
tender roses and lilies coming and going like the 
gentle tints of an early summer morn. Such a 
light as was dispersed through the just now sad- 
dened room! Master Pollard, with unwonted 
levity of action, caught her by the arm as she 
passed him, and pushing softly back the tresses 
which encroached upon her forehead, said» with 
a half serious smile : 

“So light and free of care, my little butterfly * 
And to-morrow, perchance, George Carter will 
be here.” 

“So soon?” exclaimed Anne. And there was 
aslight change of color, and a little tremor in 
her voice as she spoke. 

Martha, standing by the table, involuntarily 
took up a small Bible which lay thereon. Ona 
blank leaf, as she opened it, met her eyes the 
name of William Emerson, in his own writing. 

“ Poor boy !” she said, scarce aloud. “ That 
would scarce seem a dishonest hand that traced 
those round and well-shaped letters.” 

She was startled at feeling a breath upon her 
cheek. Anne whispered, with a strange, wild 
look in her eyes : 

“ Aunt Martha, I saw him last night.” 

“ Anne!” 

“J dreamed it. He was pale, deadly pale. I 
can remember scarce anything, except that he 
said he had been belied. Aunt Martha, it is 
dreadful.” 

“My dear Anne, you tremble like a leaf. 
You have been a little nervous, that is all. 
There, love, think no more about it. We have 
a thousand like idle visions. We but spoke of 
him the other eve, and this has come of it. I 
could recount you a full score of such baseless 
visions.” 

And, with a kiss, the comforting woman dis- 
pelled the pallor from the cheek of fair Anne. 
Master Pollard, meanwhile, out of hearing of 
this colloquy, looked on with a curious perplex- 
ity. Anne turned a glance thither, and instantly 
comprehended thata cheerful countenance would 
just at that moment be peculiarly appropriate. 
So, with a smile of the gayest liveliness she 
sprang forward, and throwing her arm playfully 
around him, dragged him away to the farther 


“ Ay, ay, Ithank you, sir,” replied Carter, 
with an abstracted air. “ But, I pray, can you 
tell me who that man is who has seated himself 
at the table near the door? He is a stranger to 
me.” 

“A stranger?” echoed Hazeltine, peering 
over his questioner’s shoulder. ‘ Sure enough, 
and strange enough he looks—dusty, scarce- 
dressed, and such eyes! Dare say it’s some chap 
alittle overloaded with liquor, who has stumbled 
in here. Well, well, never mind, as long as he 
is quiet.” 

“ What ails the major?” said one of Hazel- 
tine’s companions a moment after the bridegroom 
had passed on. ‘“’Pears to me he looks a little 
out 0’ sorts like.” 

“O, nothing, except there’s an unbidden guest 


den and orchard, till the household recovers | 
from this unforeseen occurrence. Well, I should 
never have thought that to be William 
Emerson.” 

The rough soldier was, among al! the guests, 
first to evidence a rare and delicate consideration | 
of feeling. The apartments were soon cleared, | 
Anne was conveyed fainting to her own apart- 
ment, Emerson was placed on a bed in an adjoin- | 
ing room, and a message despatched to the | 
physician. The elder Carter could not restrain 
his annoyance at such proceedings. 

“ Very improper, very improper,” he repeat- 
edly exclaimed. ‘“ Miss Anne, too, should not 
have thought it. Not respectful treatment at 
all.” 

A little consideration, however, and a few 
words from his son and Master Pollard sufficed 
to check his irritation, when Martha Pollard, 
coming in, said that Anne wished to talk with 
George. He obeyed the call. 

Anne was half reclining in the arm-chair, 
when he approached and’ took the little hand 
which she extended with a look so beseeching. 
“O, George, can you ever pardon me? In- 
deed, I can go no farther. I cannot marry you. 
I was led to believe him dead—dead to us at all 
events—forever. And now— George, the day 
before he left us for battle, I gave him my heart. 
He has it now. Pardon me!” 

And her head with its waving tresses bent 
over his clasped hand in utter grief and humili- 
ation. George shook with answering emotion, 
but he thought and answered manfully. 

“TI do forgive you, Anne, hard as it is to part 
with you inthis way. But if you love William 
Emerson better than you do me, Heaven bless 
you both, heartily. Ihave been called selfish, 
but, Anne, Iam not so to-day. And William, 
there has been some great mistake, doubtless he 
has been belied, but tell him I have had no hand 
in it. Anne, ] can’t say more. Good-by !” 

She made no reply, but her eyes and her 
countenance told all she would have said. 

For weeks William Emerson lay dangerously 
ill with brain fever. Before he rose again he 
and Anne Pollard had joined hands forever. 
Health again recovered, Emerson once more en- 
tered his country’s service, knowing no dearer 
friend and fellow-soldier than Major George 
Carter. Both the one and the other became en- 
nobled in character by their attachment; an at- 
tachment so strong that it gave rise to a proverb 
among their townsmen, “Like Carter and 
Emerson.” 

The reports of Emerson’s recreancy, so strong- 
ly attested as to have gained universal belief, 
had arisen from the coincidence of his name with 
that of a refugee from New York. The young 
soldier had escaped from a long and cruel im-- 








here that looks as if he had gotten his liquor 
aboard a little too early. And you know what 
Jim Thomson says, ‘When a fellow’s to be 
married or hung, he likes to have things go on 
in good shape.’ ” 

“ Well, Dick Hazeltine, you must always be 
joking, I b’leve. But, law, here comes the gal 
herself, pretty and blushin’ as a June mornin’, 
bridesmaids, groom and all. Declare it’s enough 
to make an old fellow young again to look at 
her. No glum looks about Major George now, 
I warrant you.” 

“Why, Mason, who would have thought you 
so poetic? But hist, Parson Goodenow is going 
to begin. Hope the old man wont be quite so 
lengthy as he sometimes is.” 

the clergyman d a preliminary ad- 
dress, the prolonged ph logy of which 
seemed not to promise the fultilment of the hope 
just expressed. But Hazeltiae presently forgot 
all anxiety on that score, in observing a singular 
change in the demeanor of the young bride. At 
first, unusually composed as she sat by the side 
of the groom, awaiting the commencement of 
the marriage ceremony, her color a few instants 
afterward began to come and go like that of one 
struck by some vague apprehension. Then she 
became pale, app ly i of what 
was spoken, her eyes turned intently toward the 
farther end of the apartment. The eyes of 
Hazeltine and others also followed that singular 
gaze till attention centred on the countenance of 
the unbidden guest, now sitting with head erect, 
his face of corpse-like hue, rendered more strik- 
ing by a long red seam which descended from 
temple te cheek. His eyes flashed with a pre- 
ternatural brilliancy that chained in apparent 
fascination every faculty of Anne Pollard’s 
mind. So marked became her agitation that the 
clergyman paused. Dimmick and Hazeltine 
pressed forward to remove the cause of the 
disturbance. 

“ Friend,” said the merchant, “ your manner 
is unseemly, your appearance scarce befitting the 
occasion. We would entreat you to retire.” 

“Come, sir, up with you,” added Dimmick, 
with difficulty restraining himself to such a grasp 
on the offender’s arm as would indicate an al- 
ternative which most intruders would have dis- 
liked to await, in view of the iron mascle exhib- 
ited in the veteran’s clasp. But scarce had 
Dimmick placed his hand on the stranger, when 
the latter flung him backward as though the firm 
set man were the merest child. 

“ He is mad !” 

“Mad—mad ?” cried the intruder, rising and 
breaking out in feverish utterance. ‘“ Who 
would not be mad? Will none of ye greet me ? 
Ha, dapper groom, fair maiden, must I be gone, 
back to shame and the prison rot? Curses on 
ye all, fair lips and lying hearts !”” 

“ William !” thrilled a low, imploring voice. 

“Forgive me,” cried the maniac, his tones 
suddenly lowered to gentleness. “I am neither 
coward nor traitor, but since you ask it I will go. 
Yes, I will go.” 

At the word he fell. A dozen hands were 
outstretched to raise him, but Anne was already 
there, his head supported in her clasp, while the 
blood from his re opened wound trickled on her 
snowy dress. 

“William, William!—dear William — live, 
and I will be yours; indeed I will!” 

“Neighbors,” said Dimmick, hurriedly, to 
those around him, “ we cannot be wanted just at 














corner. 


this moment. There is space for usin the gar- 


pri making his way homeward in a con- 
dition scarce removed from insanity. 
i ees 





SINGULAR INCUBATION. 


A certain old lady, living in’ the south, has a 
number of Shanghais in her yard, and, as old 
ladies are apt to do, she boasts a great deal of the 
extraordinary qualities of such and such a hen 
she entertains her neighbors with remarks about 
how that yellow hen is such a yood layer, and 
what u careful, motherly breeder this old speckled 
one is. In the proper season, this year, she had 
gathered a dozen choice eggs and put them un- 
der one of her favorites; the twenty-one days 
marked by uature as the term of incubation 
transpired, and not a chick made its 





CHINESE CUSTOMS. 

The striking contrariet»« of Chinese customs 
in comparison with our own is amusingly given 
in the tollowing extract foom a work published 
at Macao: “On inquiring of the boatmen in 
which direction Macoa lay, I wae answered in 
the west-north, the wind, as I was informed, be- 
ing eust-south. We do not say so in Europe, 
thought I; but imagine my surprise, when in 
explaining the utility of the compass, the boat- 
men added, that the needle pointed to the south. 
Wishing to change the subject, 1 remarked that 
I concluded he was about to proceed to some 
high festival, or merry making, as his dress was 
completely white. He told me with a look of 
much dejection, that his only brother had died 
the week before, and that he was in the deepest 
mourning for him. On landing, the first object 
that attracted my notice was a military man- 
darin, who wore an embroidered petticoat, with 
a string of beads round his neck, and who, be 
sides, carried a fan; it was with some dismay I 
observed him mount on the right side of his 
horse. On my way to the house my attention 
was drawn to several old Chinese, standing on 
stilts, some of whom had gray beards; and 
nearly all of them huge goggling spectacles ; they 
were delightedly employed in flying paper kites, 
while a group of boys were gravely looking on, 
and regarding the innocent occupation of their 
seniors with the most serious and gratified atten- 
tion. Desirous to see the liveratare of so curious 
a people, I looked in atu bookstore. The pro- 

rietor tuld me that the language had no alpha- 

t, and I was somewhat astonished, on his 
opening a Chinese volume, to find him begin at 
what | had all my life previously considered the 
end of the book. He read the date of the pub- 
lication, ‘ The fifth year, tenth month, twenty- 
third day.’ ‘ We arrange our dates differently,’ 
1 observed ; and begged that he would speak of 
their ial C) i by saying, 
‘When you receive a distinguished guest, do not 
fail to place him on your left hand, for that is 
the seat of honor; and be cautious vot to un- 
cover the head, as it would be an unbecoming 
act of familiarity.’ Hardly prepared for this 
blow to my established notions, I requested he 
would discourse of their philosophy. He re- 
opened the volume, and read with becoming 
gravity, ‘The most learned men are decidedly 
of opinion that the seat of human understanding 
is the stomach!’ On_arriviug at my quarters, 1 
thought that a cup of Young Hyson would prove 
refreshing, feeling certain that, in this at least, 1 
should meet with nothing to surprise me; im- 
agine my astonishment when I observed that the 
favorite leaf the Chinaman was about to infuse, 
looked different to any I had ever seen, it being, 
in color, a dull olive, having none of the usual 
bloom on its surface. I remarked on its appear- 
ance, when my attendant quietly said, ‘We 
never use painted tea ourselves, but as the for- 
eign merchants will pay a better price for it when 
the brown leaves are made of one uniform color, 
we of course have no vbjection to cover them 
with powders, especially as it makes the common 
withered look like the best tea.” On drinking 
the infusion made from the pure uncolored leat, 
1 at once resolved to become a convert to this 
fashion, leaving the other Chinese customs for 
future consideration.” 








A SWINDLING HACKMAN, 


The Commercial Bulletin relates the following 
anecdote, which conveys a useful hint as to how 
to deal with that New York nuisance, a swind- 
ling hackman : 

“ There used to be at the Astor House a brisk, 
polite, gentlemanly little fellow at the office 
named Blake, very popular with the guests at 
the house. We huppened to be talking with 

jm one evening, when there were but few pres- 

t, when a gentleman came in, valise in hand, 
registered his name, and requested that his car- 
riage fare might be paid to the driver who fol- 
lowed him. Mr. Blake, who recognized the 


Housetife’'s Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Sally Lunn. 
Sift into a pan ove and a half pound of flour, make « 


| hole iu the middie of it, and put in two ounces of butter 


warmed ina pint of sweet milk, a saltspoonful of sic, 


| two eggs well beaten, and two tablespoonsful of the best 


| 
| 


guest as one accustomed to stop at the Astor, of 


course promptly acquiesced, and threw out a half 


dollar on the counter. ‘This the driver refused, 
with an oath. Mr. Blake, on learning that the 





The old lady rubbed her specks, and ‘looked at 
her barn-yard ledger, where each hen has an 
open account, and is accredited with her indi- 
vidual eggs, with as much punctuality as the 
most fastidious book-keeper makes his entries— 
she must have made a mistake in the date, she 
would wait and see. Thirty days, six weeks run 
past, and the eggs were still there ; the old hen, 
with the obstinacy pertaining to hens in her con- 
dition, had stuck to the nest with the desperate 
hope of a tardy, but satisfactory result; she had 
refused even to leave her anticipated progeny a 
single minute, to take her corn meal; and one 
fiue mourning, alas! she was found dead at the 
post of duty. 

After giving vent to her sorrow, the old lady 
felt curiosity getting the better of her sorrow; 
she determined to fiud out why those eggs did 
not hatch. She took one and broke it carefully. 
Strange, the white was hard, and so was the 
yolk. Another and another were broken, until 
she had betore her one dozen of hard boiled 
‘eggs! She called the family and her neighburs 
to admire this strange phenomenon. Exclama- 
tions of wonder, comments and suppositions 
innumerable, were made; an old gentleman sug- 
gested chat the hen possessed too much natural 
heat, and had cooked instead of hatching her 
family. But a mischievous grin on the roguish 
face of the old lady’s grandson, a ten yeur old 
little urchin, was noticed by one of the bystand- 
ers. He called aside the little rogue, and, by 
dint of alternate threats and coaking, the truth 
came out. On the very day the eggs were put 
under the hen, grand’ma had punished him for 
sucking a raw egg, and left him alone in the 
house. He wanted to play her a trick, and a 
bright idea struck his youthful imagination—he 
took the eggs just put in the nest, thrust them in 
a cauldron of boiling water on the kitchen fire ; 
when he judged them sufficiently cooked, he 
took them out, let them cool, and put them back 
in the nest, where the well-meaning old hen im- 
mediately resumed her post, fatatly for her.— 

Worcester Palladium. 





AN OLD PROVERB. 


The French say, “The collier (or charcoal 
burner) is master in his own house,” and refer 
the origin of the proverb to a huoting adventure 
of Francis I., which is related by Blaise de 
Mantluc. Having outridden all his followers, 
the king took shelter at nightfall in the cabin of 
a charcoal burner, whose wife he found sitting 
alone on the floor befure the fire. She told him, 
when he asked for hospitality, that he must wait 
her husband’s return, which he did, seating him- 
self on the only chair the cabin contained. Pres- 
ently the man came in, and, after a brief greet- 
ing, made the king give him up the chair, saying 
he was used to sit in it, and it was but right that 
a man should be master in his own house. 
Francis expressed his entire concurrence in this 
doctrine, and he and his host supped together 
very amicably on game poached from the royal 
forest. “Man,” said Ferdinand VII. to the 
Duke of Medina Celi, the premier nobleman of 
Spain, who was helping him on with his great 
coat, “man, how little you are!” “ At home I 
am great,” replied the dwarfish grande (grandee). 
“ When Iam in my own house lam a king.” — 
Proverbs of all Nations. 
+e 

To confide, even though to be betrayed, is 
much better than to learn only to conceal. In 
the one case, your neighbor wrongs you ; but in 
the other you are perpetually doing injustice to 











Pp ger had been brought from the Philadel- 
phia boat landing, about five minutes’ ride, in- 
stantly told the driver to take up his fare and be 


gone. This was again refused, with a volley of 


oaths, consigning the Astor House and all in it 
to the lowest depths of perdition, and threatening 
if a dollar was not paid to thrash any man pres- 
ent, and Blake in particular. 

“ A quiet smile illuminated the latter’s face as 
he reached beneath the counter; the snap of a 
bell pull was heard, followed by a stroke of the 
bell itself. 

“* Por-ta-r!’ 

“Two of those athletic fellows, who are ac- 
customed to walk off with ease with a heavy 
travelling trunk on either shoulder, up six flights 
of stairs, entered. 

“ler 

“Take up that man, and set him out on the 
sidewalk,’ said Blake, pointing to the driver, who 
was gyrating about in 2 sort of semi war dance, 
striking his fists together, and defying everybody 
in general. 

“The porters had evidently been well trained 
to obey orders, for, without pause or question, 
the excited driver was lifted high inthe air, with 
as little trouble as though he were but a fractious 
infant, his legs and arms sticking out promiscu- 
ously, and in less than a minute’s time he was 
deposited on the sidewalk in the street, from 
whence, probably deeming discretion the better 
part of valor, he did not return.” 


A BITER BIT. 


About lunch-time, one day lately, says an 
Ayrshire paper, a young gentleman entered the 
shop of a confectioner, und, standing at the 
counter, with considerable gusto discussed a pret- 
ty large tart. He tendered the good woman in 
charge a shilling to pay for his repast, which she 
had to take to a neighboring shop to obtain 
change. Left alone with the viands, our friend 
found his appetite return, and he proceeded to 
help himself to some small, neatly twisted, and 
very enticing-looking ginger-snaps, which lay 
“convenient.” He had demolished twelve of 
these, each being only a bite, when the shop- 
mistress returned. ‘The youngster pointed to the 
salver by way of inquiring what was the dam- 
age, and was rather surprised by the exclama- 
tion, “ Gude save us! ye hae na eaten ony o’ 
thae snaps?” “Just twal o’ them,” said the 
youth; “what for no?” “ What for no? be- 
cause they’re medicine for irs; ilka yin's a 
dose for a wean; it has twa grains o' jalap an’ a 
grain o’ calomel in’t; ye’ve got pheesic for vince, 
I'm thinkin’.” It was enough. How much he 
paid, or whether he paid at all, we never heard, 
and how he spent the afternoon we know not; 
but the next day he was seen wandering per- 
turbedly through the streets, pale, lean, and sor- 
rowful—a warning and a spectacle. 

<-e> nee 
SEA BIRDS. 

The question is often asked, where do sea 
birds ovtain fresh water to slake their thirst, but 
we have never seen it satisfactorily answered till 
afew days ago. An old captain says that he 
has frequently seen these birds at sea, far from 
any land that could furnish them with water, 
hovering around and under a storm cloud, clat- 
tering like ducks in a hot day at a pond, and 








drinking in the drops of rain as they fell. They 
will smell a rain squall a hundred miles, or even 
farther off, and scud for it with inconceivable 


fieetness. How long sea birds can exist without 
water is only a matier uf conjecture, but prob- 
ably their powers of enduring thirst are increased 





yourself. 


by habit, and possibly they go without many days. 





brewer's yeast Mix the flour well with the other ingre- 
dients, and bake it in a turban form, or bread-pan, wel 
greased. It requires to be put to rise at three o'clock, in 
order to bake it at seven o'clock 





Cider Cake. 

Oue pound of butter, one pound of sugar, four ecgs 
well beaten together. Dissolve two teaspoonsful of soda 
in one pint of cider. and pour into the previous mixture, 
and then stir in gradually two pounds of flour. Cloves 
and mace are the best seasoning. Any fruit can be add 
ed, either raisins, currants or citron. This makes two 
large loaves. It should be baked three hours with a 
steady heat. 


Rich Loaf Cake. 

Three-fourths of a pound of sugar, three-fourths of a 
pound of butter, six eggs, half a cup of molasses, ove 
pound of flour, one pound of currants, one teaspoonful of 
cloves, one poonful of one poonful of 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of soda, one pound of raisins 
chopped fine, half a pound of citron. 








Milk Biscuit. 

Ingredients—One pound of flour, quarter of a pound 
of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, one and 4 hail 
teacupful of milk, one egg, one wineglassful of yeast, a 
teaspoonsful of spice, and six ounces of flour to mix with 
Make into a fine, light dough, and bake them in tins, or 
in pans. 


Jenny Lind Cake. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one cup of milk, 
six eggs well beaten, yolks and whites separately—the 
whites should be kept until everything else is done aud 
then added—four cups of flour, inte which two teaspoons 
ful of cream tartar should be well stirred. Flavor with 
lemon. 


Potato Bread. 

Boil and peel a dozen mealy potatoes ; rub them through 
asieve, wix them thoroughly with twice the quantity of 
flour or meal, add sufficient water to make a dough of the 
ordinary consistence, ferment in the usual way with hop 
or potato yeast, and bake in rather # hot oven. 








Temperance Cake. 

One cup of milk one cup of sugar, one tablespoonful 
of butter, one teaspoonful of soda, and flour to make it a» 
stiff as cup cake. This should be eaten new, as it soon 
dries if kept. Most persons like it best eaten with butter 
It may be baked in « small loaf or in cups. 





Potato Cakes. 

Mash boiled potatoes until smooth, and knead with 
flour to the consistency of light dough; roll it about an 
inch thick, cut in any form desired, prick with a fork, 
and bake on a griddle, 

Rice Bread. 

To one pint of rice boiled soft and two quarts of wheat 
meal add a handful ef Indian meal; mix with milk to 
mold it like wheat bread, aud rise with yeast. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES:! 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following brii- 
liant stories, in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
sia copies, post paid, for one dollar 
THE BLACK AVENGER, This is a story of the 
Buccaneers of the spanish Main, during the eventful 
period of their sway in the West Indies. Written ex- 
presely for us by.........cccecees -NED BUNTLIN&. 
ARMORER OF TYRE: or. Tue Onacte anv rs 
Paiest. This rowauce of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very glow- 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city. 
Written expressly for us..... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or. Tux Bette or Mapai. 
the scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
aud delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 


an 
% of thrilling nature By...LIKEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Smvuccier or tae 
UnessPeaKe. This is « story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. By J. H. INGRAHAM. 

THE FOUNDLING: or. Hermione or Sr. Antoine 
‘This Romance of the Continent depicts in a lucid and 
nervous manner scenes and events of « thrilling char- 
acter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the mid- 
dle of the last century. By..... Mas. F. ©. HUNTER. 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tae Cup or tor 
Sierra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author's best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
eud. Written for us by....... Dre J. Hl. ROBINSON. 

BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consvinators or Uupa. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Kich in 
adventure and in Cuban lite, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Written for us by..£. CLINTON BAKRINGTON 

THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tue Prorust 
or THe Boumer Wap. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
1i., of Germany The scenes of this story are iniu 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of turilling 
nerve and interest. By...... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

FITZ-HERN: or, Tae Rover vr tue Inish Stas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. This is a story of the early history 
of Ireland, and narrates events of deep interest to every 
lover of Erin. By F. CLINTON BAKRINGTON 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tue Scour or rue Sus- 
Qquewanna. A Tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Wyoming, during the days of our revolutionary strug- 
GRO. By. cc. ceccvccccecvevece Da. J. H KOBINSUN 

PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Twe Kev Cross 
AND THe Crescent. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DUKRIVAGE 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tur Keovta- 
Tors AND Moperators. A tale of life on the Texan Kor- 
der, in its early history By....Dm. J. H. ROBINSON 

THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tat Dump Dwane ur 

CONSTANTINOPLE. This isa story of the Eastern world 

ng graphically scenes and events in the Orient 

with lifelike fidelity and illustrating peculiarities of the 

Turkish character. By.... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tut Howren Ser ov 

Virginta. This is another favorite Kevolutiouary Story 

of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so pepular 

OW, wapddas ns .... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
D HAND: or, Tue Caviser of tue Exousn Cuan- 

Net. A graphic nautica! and land story of England 

during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Com_ 

monwealth. By ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON 
WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Rovan’s Car- 

Tive. This isa true sea story, written by @ true sea- 

man. It is a# captivating nautical story as Cooper's 

famous Ked Rover By. Cart. HENKY P. CHEEVER 

PAUL LAROON : or, Tux Scoonce or tae Awrmise 
This story is one which has been republished by as un- 
til we now present the fifleenth edition, and is anid to be 
Mr. Cobb's best By......... SYLVANUS COBB, Jz 
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CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tus Boccawren o ras Guir 
A remantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This i« 
another of those graphic sea stories for which our au- 
thor is famous. B ¥. CLINTON BARKKINGTUN 

SMUGG : or, Tas Seonets ov rae Coast 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's test end beet 
novelette, full to the brim of vivid incident, with « 
deeply interesting plot. By SYLVANUS COBB, Ju 

THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tus Sramien Vava- 
tise. A Legend of Vid Spain. This is a most charm 
ing story of the time of Philip Il., and the days of the 
Inquisition By SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

THE BLACK ENIGHT: or, Tas Waxpesine Bons 
miss. This is a characteristic romance of the Gays of 
chivalry, written in our suthor’s usual taki: style 
By . De. J H. ROBINSON 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tus Russias ayy Crncassiuas 
This is a well-toid and highly graphic taie of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Kussia, Turkey and Cireasria 
By , .. AUSTIN C. BURDICK 

THE SEA LION: or. Tae Pervareze ov rue Pewonscor. 
This is « story of ceean life, wold in the authors 
atyle of interest. By . SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

Address M M. BALLOU, Publisher, 

No 22 Winter Street, boston, Mass 
{0 Por sale at al) of the periodical depots 
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Poet's Corner. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


WHEN ON THY BOSOM I RECLINED. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


When on thy bosom I reclined, 

The tears of ecstacy would start, 
And glowing dreams of rapture play 

In dalliance soft around my heart; 
As on the daffodil at morn 

The bending rose will calmly rest, 
While dews of joy adorn its brow, 

And sunbeams sport upon its breast. 


But now thy bosom heaves no more ; 
Death seals that heavenly-tinted eye; 
My tears of joy to sorrow’s turn, 
My dreams, with thee, have sought the sky! 
And so the lily, once so bright, 
Has wasted in the noonday glare; 
While drooping is her rosebud near, 
Unconscious of the smiling air. 


Thou slumberest now in yonder vale, 
With flowers blooming o’er thy tomb, 
Where sweet birds love to perch and sing 
Through twilight’s hour of deepening gloom. 
And when my life has ebbed away, 
O, let me rest within thy grave, 
That time may mingle dust to dust 
Beneath the same Lethean wave! 


THE GENERAL LAW. 

All things which live and are love quiet hours; 

Sometimes, indeed, the waves caught up by storms, 

Kiss heaven and murmur, but they straight retire. 

Sometimes the red and busy earthquake lifts 

His head above the hills and looks on us. 

Sometimes a star drops. Sometimes heaven itself 

Grows dark and loses its celestial blue. 

But calm returneth. Thus doth man (made fit 

To league with Fortune in her varying moods) 

Rise on the wings of fear, or grow love-mad, 

Yet sinks at last to earth, and dreams in quiet. 
Barry CoanwaLt. 





OLD TREES. 
Old trees by night are like men in thought, 
B try to silence wrought; 
They stand so still, and they look so wise, 
With folded arms and half-shut eyes, 
More shadowy than the shade they cast, 
When the wan moonlight on the river passed. 

F. W. Faprr. 





BEAUTY IN SORROW. 
Most sad she sat, but 0. most beautiful! If Sorrow stole 
A charm awhile from Beauty, Beauty's self 
Might envy well the charm that Sorrow lent 


To every perfect feature. Rernops. 





PAST TIME. 
The spirit walks of every day deceased, 
And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns.—Youna. 


“Iucidents of Oriental Life, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE ISLAND OF MALTA. 








BY A LADY TOURIST. 


The American lady whose Oriental explorations have been 
given from time to time in The Flag of our Union, ar- 
rived at the celebrated Island of Malta, on leaving 
Egypt, and the following article embodies hi 


er impres- 
sion as well as observations on that little of terra 


So Pextene 
theatre of great actions in the drama of life. 

We had read in English papers, and heard 
from English people, that Great Britain had, 
from time immemorial, ignored the detestable 
system of espionage. We were quite bewildered, 
having judged the nation by its public profes- 
sions, instead of its acts. I was particularly an- 
noyed, as I had often expressed surprise and 

pt at the ig of American travellers 
in the East, who wished their passports vised for 
England. But here was most mortifying proof 
that I had displayed my own ignorance in all the 
matter. Very much chagrined I was, and as 
soon as I could get sight of Captain M—, made 
an attack upon him, endeavoring to make him 
see the ridiculous inconsistency of the thing. 
Like a wise man, he offered no excuse, but con- 
demned it also in strong terms. However, I had 
not seen the whole of it by any means. 

A new phase of the infringement of liberty 
soon presented itself—for when the boat that 
landed us reached the quay, an officer stood 
ready for the passport, which must be correct be- 
fore we could be allowed to proceed one yard on 
free British soil. Seeing the paper was in order, 
he said, ‘“ You can now proceed to your hotel, 
but must go to the police office and report yourselves 
in two days!” Ladies reporting themselves at 
the police office, before they can have liberty to 
remain on British soil a week! Austria, the 
most tyrannical (as I formerly thought) and 
jealous of European powers, never attempted 
anything so insulting in the days of her most 
rigid despotism. I looked at the officer very 
scrutinizingly, asked if he was an Englishman— 
if Malta really belonged to Great Britain? To 
do him justice, he seemed heartily ashamed of 
the whole business. And when our captain called 
upon us later in the day, and we told him we 
were ordered to appear before the police in forty- 
eight hours, he said, “I hope you will not go 
one step.” We told him we had never enter- 
tained the slightest idea of complying with the 
order, only intended to avenge ourselves for the 
insult, by publishing it as mach as possible. 

I was too indignant at having so entirely com- 
mitted myself, not to seek some reprisal by mak- 
ing ita topic with my English acquaintances, 
but no one spoke for the defence. My banker, 
for I could not resist a hint of the matter even 
to him—said, “I, an American, could not judge 
of the necessity of this rigid passport arrange- 
ment in the outposts of the kingdom, as there 
might be, and had been, instances of persons 
landed in Malta, who became a charge upon 
them for support!” You can conceive this idea 
of a foreigner becoming a tax upon the country 
he lands in was so entirely new to me, and such 
a strong argument for the Malta arrangements, 
that I, as he remarked, an American, could have 
no more to say. 

The massive archway through the wall, whose 
solid thickness of twenty-five or thirty feet, spoke 
so eloquently of the manner in which the famous 
Knights of Malta did their work, that our pass- 
port annoyances were for the moment forgotten. 
Such walls, both for beauty and strength, we 
had never seen. Then the perfect, Shaker-like 
neatness of the streets, the sight of carriages 
once more, the good houses, the ringing of nu- 





merous bells—for it was Sunday morning—all 
seemed such a pleasant reintroduction to the 
living world, after eight months of banishment, 
that we could not but feel happy. Then there 
were civilization, life and vigor all about us, and 
we rejoiced in taking up our connexion with the 
world of activity and energy once more. 
We were looking at rooms in the Hotel Impe- 
rial, when on one gallery we thought we heard 
our names called several times. Being quite 
sure it was E—’s voice, we inquired, and found 
a gentleman, who was yet in bed (it was half-past 
five only), had arrived the evening before, and 
had occupied himself in a search for two ladies, 
who should have been in Malta a week earlier, 
but of whom no intelligence whatever had been 
received. He had even been to the police office, 
upon hearing which, an Englishman said, “A 
police office ?” But it was quite right, that being 
the place the chivalrous and courteous Briton 
orders all stranger ladies to. Now that the sound 
of our voices, so familiar, had roused him from 
sleep and dissipated all anxiety, he made a hasty 
toilet and joined us. He had some reasons for 
anxiety, for the same gale we left A— in, he had 
encountered on the northern shore of the Medi- 
terranean—and finding on his own arrival at 
Malta, that nothing was known of our steamer— 
a week overdue—the question was, whether she 
had not met with some accident. 
Our first visit to Valetta, was to the church of 
St. Johns, to see the last resting-place of those 
Knights of Malta who wielded such a mighty 
influence in the courts and cabinets of Europe, 
and who have so entirely passed out of existence 
and the world’s interests. Brave, bold and in- 
triguing, when they were driven to this, their 
last refuge, their wonderful energies were put 
forth to fortify themselves impregnably, while 
they were at the same moment of building these 
gigantic barriers against their foes, fighting as 
well as laboring. The wonderful walls of ma- 
sonry that everywhere enclose the more accessi- 
ble parts of the island, show that their resources 
must have been limitless. 
Lavalette, the largest of the five cities of 
Malta, is, in its external aspect, a partially 
levelled rock, with deep basins and endless sub- 
terranean galleries for magazines, above which 
rise mighty walls, whose beautiful masonry strikes 
one with as much admiration as wonder. The 
vessels of all nations are in its noble harbors 
protected by artificial constructions, and in the 
worst gales are as secure as if housed on land. 
Except perhaps Gibraltar, there is no place that 
on its approach presents such a striking tableau 
as Malta. Its little satellite, the island of Goso, 
lies back of it, and looks as green and fertile, as 
Malta is stern and rockbound. Great expense 
has been incurred to make the fine streets, which 
run over the steep hills which are enclosed with- 
in the walls of Lavalette, usually called Valetta. 
Some streets are so steep that wide, beautiful 
stone stair-cases the whole width of the street, 
are the only means of ascent or descent. 

To promenade the streets of this city is most 
delightful; they are a living panorama of 
nations—the fair Saxon, the soft, olive-colo 
Algerine, presenting most beautiful features and 
form, the ebony Ethiopian, the Armenian from 
the Black Sea, the Turk from Stamboul, the 
Syrian, the Italian, the Spaniard and Frenchman, 
are all there—faces and dress, no less than 
tongues, bespeaking nationality. Nor are they 
dirty, or beggarly dressed representatives either, 
but are the enterprising, and consequently well- 
to-do of the nations who meet in this thorough- 
fare of the world. The better class of houses 

ave balconies with curious and quaint ornaments 
upon their fronts. 

The pictures of the great masters in the gover- 
nor’s palace, and their tombs alone, keep alive 
the memory of those who had held sway so 
long, and whose prowess was nota little nurtured 
by the intense hatred cultivated against the in- 
fidel. But, alas, the “ Defenders of the Faith” 
are dust, and the supercilious Mussulman moors 
his ships in safety in the finely protected basins 
and harbors of his once powerful foe, while no 
voice of man or spirit of the past bids him 
forbear. 

But to return to the church of St. John. Its 
exterior is poor in ornament, but the beautiful 
frescoes of the interior are a poem of the life of 
St. John, patron saint of the Knights of Malta. 
The subjects are nearly all conquests of the Sar- 
acens. Calabrese, who was the artist, was re- 
warded by being made a chevalier of the order. 
The chapels are in beautifal marbles, and con. 
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MODERN ANTIQUARIANISM: 


— OR, — 


eng 
BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Be it und 
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yet there were few men in Mr. Tottle’s day who 
had been humbugged oftener than he; so that 
few men were able to point out the errors of the 
social system in this respect to better advantage 
—that is to say, in more eloquent and convince- 
ing words—than he was. But the secret of all 
this was—not that Mr. Tottle didn’t know, and 
couldn’t see as well as most men, but he disliked, 
somehow, when he came in contact with men, 
either in one sense or another, to admit that he 
was suspicious of them; and I rather think he 
was not, for he was really one of those good- 
hearted souls who, in his sweeping denunciation 
of all the rest of the human family, would have 
been too benevolent not to except the present 
company. And so it came to pass that the 
present company were always the ones who were 
chiefly instrumental in humbugging him ; for, as 
he would have assured you, he would have been 
too suspicious of people he never heard of, to al- 
low them to serve him out in any such way. 
Mr. Tottle used frequently to remark, when 
he saw catch advertisements in the columns of 
respectable journals, offering particulars of a 
small fortune a day to all the world and the rest 
of mankind, on the reception of one or more 
—generally more—red postage stamps : “ There! 
if this aint a precious humbug for you! I’ve 
half a mind to send them the stamps to prove 
it (just what the precious rogues wanted of the 
good Tottle).” And ten to one he did; thus 
suffering himself to become the voluntary victim 
of a swindle. 
Perhaps no man was more liable to get a mag- 
got into his head than Tottle. On one occasion, 
@ paragraph in the papers was the procuring 
medium to a most brilliant speculation on the 
part of Tottle ; and as Tottle’s fortunes; as well 
as idiosyncrasies, are the real object of the pres- 
ent memoir, we have half a mind to gratify the 
reader with the fall particulars of this particular 
venture. The paragraph which Tottle saw, 
amounted to just this: 


“At a recent sale of old coins by Bungs, Mug- 
gins & Co., some colony coins brought an un- 
precedented premi One Balti groat was 
sold for the enormous sum of one hundred and 
sixty-eight dollars. Massachusetts cent. of 
date 1767, brought one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars ; and one Connecticut, and one New Jer- 
sey cent brought the handsome sum of one hun- 
dred dollars each.» And the lowest prices paid 
for coins of a more recent date, averaged from 
seven to forty dollars apiece.” 





“There!” exclaimed Totile, tossing the paper 
to his wife, and speaking with the earnest enthu- 
siasm of a man convinced ; “ who would believe 
it? Who would suppose, if they hadn’t seen it 
with their own eyes, in straightforward black and 
white, that there were really such precious fools 
in this world as all that comes to? Why, I can 
make ten thousand dollars a month at that rate, 
travelling about the country and buying ’em up. 
I’ve half a mind to try it. Business is dull, and 
I’ve a hundred dollars laid by, which I couldn’t 
do better than invest in an enterprise like this. 
The fact is, if there are people in this world who 
are such plaguy fools as to pay a hundred dol- 
lars for a copper cent, it’s no fault of mine.” 

“TI guess there is gold in ’em!” suggested 
Mrs. Tottle. 

“No, you simple creature,” said Tottle, look- 
ing at the speaker with an eye of pity; “if they 
were solid gold, they’d not bring a tenth part of 
it. No, it’s not that! It’s because they are 
scarce and ancient. LEyerything that is scarce, 
brings a price in proportion to its scarcity. For 
instance, when the wheat crop is abundant, we 
get our flour for six dollars a barrel; but when 
the wheat crop is cut off, and flour becomes 
scarce, we have to pay double. And so it is 
with everything !” 

And as Mr. Tottle delivered himself in this 
wise, he looked unutterable things in the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Tottle. 

Next day Mr. ‘Tottle visited a well known an- 


HOW MR. TIMOTHY TOTTLE WAS SOLD. 


ding with our 
story, that Mr. Timothy Tottle is, or was, one 
of those persons who would have been mortally 
offended had any one suggested the idea that he 
was in any way susceptible to that general and 
rather practical science, yclept “ humbug,” and 





On his way back to town, Mr. Tottle encoun- 
tered an itinerant hunchback engaged partly upon 
the same errand as himself, who presented him 
with the card of Mr. Fitz Noodle Parkins, 
broker, and dealer in antique relics, rare coins, 
ete., ete. 

On arriving in town, Mr. Tottle despatched 
8 note to Bungs, Muggins & Co., enumerating 
the articles of vertu in his possession, and para- 
lyzing that enterprising house with the announce- 
ment that he might be induced to part with them 
for a pretty “loud” consideration. He next 
paid a visit to Mr. Parkins’s establishment, and 
Mr. Parkins, after a careful inspection of the 
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Mester’'s Visnir. 

How bard corn bread may be made will appear frem 
the folowing story, told by an old gentleman in Western 
Arkansas :—‘' I have been living down here below Port 
Smith for twenty years. The desk in my office is at the 
head of a long flight of stairs. In the haste of business 
my inkstand is often knocked off and roiled down Vor 
8 long time I could get no material that would stand this 
usage. Glass was out of the question; stone broke like 
crockery—the hardest wood I could find soon gave way 
Finally, a lucky thought struck me. I sent up to one of 
my neighbors (the Widow B——-) for a piece of Ler corn 
bread. After ruining several fine tools, 1 succeeded in 
hollowing it out, and shaping it into an inkstand. That 
was ten years ago—and, stranger, I've used that ink- 
stand ever since, and I reckon it's good for at least two 
generations longer !’’ 


ees 





A certain military chaplain did all he cowld to prevent 





collection, offered him fifty dollars for the lot. 


half what I paid for them myself.” 


kins was a humbug. 
The next day Tottle received a letter from 
Bungs, Muggins & Co., to the effect that they 


they charged but five dollars a page for cata- 
logue, and ten per cent. for selling. 
This seemed to look to Tottle more like a fair 


hundred dollars apiece, he would get ninety. 
The idea suited him, and so the articles were 
duly consigned to Bungs, Muggins & Co. 


catalogue, and among other items of antiquarian 
had sent them with the time of sale specified. 


awaited the result. Four days after the time 
mentioned, he received the following note from 
the enterprising firm of Bungs, Muggins & Co., 
accompanied by an account of sales and a single 
blue postage stamp : 


“Dear S1r,—We mail herewith an account 
of sales of your consignment, showing the net 
amount due you to be 10 cents, to pay which we 
enclose a U.S. stamp for that amount. It has 
rarely happened to us to receive such an unpro- 
ductive consignment, but you will see from the 
catalogue sent you that they were duly adver- 
tised, and associated with such stock as would 
most likely cause them to bring their full value 
—and we have no doubt they sold for all they 
were worth. 

“Yours, respectfully, 
“Bunes, Mucoins & Co.” 


Next followed the sales account of Messrs. 
Bungs, Muggins & Co., in behalf of Mr. Tim- 
othy Tottle: 


Account of Sales by Bungs, Muggins § Co., for Account 
of Mr imothy Tors, a 


1 old jack-knife,.. 
1 old Bibie, 







2 Baltimore groats, exc! 
2 old colony coins, silver,. . 
1 Washington cent,....... 
1 King Philip do.,.... 

New Jersey do., 
1 Counecticut do 


1 old shilling,. . . $2 52 
Charges—Commission, ete.,............- 

Catalogue, etc.,............ $1 7 2 04 

Totile, Dr. ” 

ee Ce PI ING. 0s oiscis cccvnccvcscccesnccs 38 

Balance due Tottle,. “To 





Mr. and Mrs. Tottle, and all the little Tottles 
that were not too little—and had received cer- 
tain promises to be fulfilled on the receipt of 
certain drafts from Bungs, Muggins & Co.— 
unanimously voted antiquities a humbug, and 
Bungs, Muggins & Co. a swindle. 

Tottle has never made any further attempts 
to procure old coin, and probably never will, 
though like most versatile men he may get other 
maggots into his head equally ruinous. 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
Day after day the latest flower 
Her faded being waned away, 
More pale and dim with every hour, 
And upon the darkest day. 
AYARD TAYLOR. 











Hints for the Month. 

If the weather be open, the flower-beds planted in sum- 
mer with stocks, verbenas, larkspurs, etc., should be dug 
two spades deep, and dressed with strong stable manure. 
If the grass continues growing, the turf may be mown 
once again this month. The dead leaves should be swept 
up in a heap, and fresh-slacked lime mixed with them to 
hasten their decay ; thus treated, and frequently, they will 
make fine vegetable mould for the ensuing summer. As 


“Why, man,” said Tottle, “you don’t sup- 
pose Iam as green as that? That is scarcely 


“ The greater fool you, then,” said Parkins. 
“ That is to say, if you bought’em to sell again, 


for that’s more’n I could git for ’em.” But Tot- 
tle consoled himself with the reflection that Par- 


never purchased, but sold always on commission, 
which allowed the owners a greater chance, as 


way of doing business. If his coins brought a 
About a fortnight after this, he received a 


interest were the entries of the several things he 


With an anxious and trembling heart, Tottle 


fice, however, is the floor. That of the whole 
church, including every chapel, is a marble mo- 
saic, covering the tombs of the chevaliers, and 
bearing their different coats of arms in beautiful 
marbles. Every inch of the pavement is thus, 
making the most splendid mosaic in the whole 
world. Owing to its being a fete, the whole was 
uncovered during our stay in Malta. Usually 
it is protected. Under the church is a crypt, 
where are fine tombs of La Valette, Villiers and 
l'Isle-utdam, so celebrated in the history of. their 
order. The first-named founded the city of La 
Valette, and one of his family visited Lis tomb 
last year, in the person of Admiral La Valette, 
of the American navy. 

We had letters to Rev. Mr. ——, missionary 
and Bible agent in M—, to whose kindness we 
were much indebted. The and comfort 
of the domestic arrangement of his home de- 
lighted us. The clean street, the neat court and 
staircase, well-finished rooms, with their name- 
less comforts, the neat, New England-like tea- 
table, with its snowy damask, and all the cheerful 
appliances of an English home, transported us 
at once “ to the land far off.” The unplastered 
ceilings, half-built rooms, courts used as stable- 
yards, the beggars, the blind, and the dirty dogs 
of the Orient, were all left behind, and we 
breathed freely once more. Mr. —— took us to 
one of the gardens—its greenness was most re- 
freshing. There are many public and private 
gardens, but the soil is all artificial, and of course 
they are very expensive. 








Give a wise man health, and he will give him- 





tain many fine tombs. The wonder of the edi- _ and procured a list of such coins, and 


ther articles of vertu, as would be liable to sell 
at a premium, but did not receive from him any 
such encouragement as the paper held out; but 
this he attributed to the fact that Mr.—— some- 
times bought such things, and might now wish 
to purchase a fresh invoice at a frightfully ruin- 
ous discount from the prices obtained by Bungs, 
Moggins & Co. But having gotten this maggot 
into his wise head, he was not to be hoodwinked 
in any such way; so one fine morning he drew 
his hundred dollars from the savings bank, and 
bidding a tender adieu to Mrs. Tottle, and the 
seven little Tottles whom we have hitherto neg- 
lected to mention, he took himself into the 
country. “For,” said he, shrewdly, “I shall be 
more liable to find what I am in pursuit of away 
back in the farming districts, where they don’t 
take the papers, and consequently never heard of 
the wonderful doings of Bungs, Muggins & Co.” 
For a fall fortnight, Mr. Tottle wandered from 
house to house, and from town to town, sur- 
prising the people, wherever he went—good hon- 
est souls—with his astonishing researches into 
the antiquities of the country. Things that he 
expected an enormous return for, he did not wish 
to appear small about; so he paid a respectable 


the winter comes round, rats and field-mice are very apt 
to gnaw off the roots of shrubs and vines, more especially 
those vines which grow close to the house. To obviate 
this difficulty a little arsenic or other poison might be 
placed beneath or around the roots—mix with bread, 
cheese or other food to these b ani- 
mals. We have tried this plan, and rarely found it to 
fail. 








Dwarf Plants. 

Tall plants are not desirable for house culture, and yet 
by a very simple method they may be so dwarfed as to be 
very attractive. Take a cutting of any plant you may 
wish to dwarf. and having set it in a pot, wait until you 
are sure it has taken root, then shift it toanother. The 
pot first used must be very small, and the plant shifted 
from one pot to another, each increasing but slightly in 
size. This way of cramping the roots prevents the plant 
from growing vigorously—it wil! be healthy and flourish- 
ing, but dwarfish, bushy and compact. 





Divea. 

This is the smallest of trees—and though some kinds of 
willow are of still lower growth, they are too herbaceous 
in the texture of their stems to be legitimately entitled to 
the rank of trees. The divea, on the contrary, is as com- 
pletely a tree as an oak, though it seldom grows above 
three feet high. It grows in marshy soil, and if trans- 
planted, should be grown in peat kept constantly wet. 
It is a pretty little tree, and very curious on account of 
its perfect yet Lilliputian form. 








price for them. The following is a schedule : 
Item 1. One jack-knife, brought over i the May- 










self everything else, 


Australian plants, with very curious leaves and flowers, 
nearly allied to Banksia. They should be grown in peat 
and sand, mixed with a little turfy loam, and the pot 
should be s third filled with potsherds broken small 
These plants are very difficult to cultivate, as they are 
apt to damp off; the cuttings also are extremely difficult 
to strike. 





Peyronsia. 
A genus of bulbous-rooted plants with rather small 
flowers, generally in corymbs, which require the usual 





flower, bought of Mrs Higgins,........ $5 00 
‘ 2. One biack letter Bible. published by Joba 
Redburt, London, 1582...........+55 +++ 8 00 
‘* 3. One Massachusetts cent, date, 1751,..... 5 00 
‘ 4. Two Baltimore groats, $10 each,... .... 20 W 
‘“* 5. Two old colony coins, dates 16¥1-"4,..... 10 00 
6. One Washington cent...............-..» 300 
“ 7. Ome King Poilip do.,,... ....-...0.+.-- 50 
‘ 8. One New Jersey, one Connecticut do. do, 10 0) 
“9. One Pine Tree shilling, date, 1668,..... 
Item. Travelling expenses,.......... 14 00 
Aggregate, outstanding,.........--- $4 00 





his soldiers from falling asleep at church. Even when 
ling the text he used to break off in the middle of an 
unfinished sentence, to call attention to some tired red- 
coat enjoying his somnolent nods and winks in a distant 
01 , one occasion he so mingled Scripture with 
the intimation, that the ludicrous association gave rise to 
an irrepressible titter through the congregation. And 
no wonder, for thus impressively read the chaplain :— 
‘And Abraham said unto Lot’ (a pause, during which 
the parson pointed to a slumberer in a retired seat), 
‘sergeant, that man's asleep!’ 


A waggish chap, whose vixen wife by drowning lost her 
precious life, called out his neighbors all around, and 
told ‘em that his spouse was drowned—and, spite of 
search, could not be found. He knew, he said, the very 
pook where she had tumbied in the brook; and he bad 
by oe along the shore, above the place, a mile or more 
“* Above the place!” the people cried. ‘* Why, what d'ye 
mean?’ The man replied, *\ Of course you don't sup- 
en 1’d go and waste the time to look below! I've 

nown the woman quite a spell, and learned her whim- 
sies passing wall—allve or dead, she'd go, L vow, against 
the current, anyhow!” 

ype who put up at a ‘‘ sea-shore hotel ” writes 
— Our food consists of fish and clams, oysters, lobsters, 
fish chowder, clam chowder, oysters fried, roasted. boiled, 
stewed and raw; roasted clams, stewed clams, fish am 
clams, fish and oysters, oysters and fish, fish, fish and 
clams, and clams and fish, oysters and clams, clams and 
fish, oysters and clams, clams and oysters aud fish; lob- 
sters and clams, and clams and lobsters; oysters and lob- 
sters, and lobsters and oysters ; lobsters and fish, and fish 
and lobsters and fish.” 


ARR RAR AR AR RAR 


The Two Waters. 
“* Margate and Cheltenham—you ’ve seen them,’’ 
Said Charley one morning to Joe; 
‘* Pray tell me the difference between them— 
For bother ~ wig if I know.” 
Quoth Joe, * Tis the easiest matter 
At once to distinguish the two— 
At one you go into the water, 
At the other it goes into you!” 


nnn nen nnn 


On one occasion, when John Kemble played Hamlet in 
the countr’, the gentleman who acted Gusdensterne was, 
or imagined himself to be, a capital musician. Hawilet 
asked him, ‘ Will you play upon this pipe?”’—*' My lord, 
1 cannot.”"—‘ I do beseech you.’’—** Well, if your lord- 
ship insists upon it, I shall do as well as i can.’”” And to 
the confusion of Hamirt, and the great amazement of the 
audience, he played ‘* God save the king!” 


Scene—A Fashionable Dining-Room.—Waiter to old 
gentleman :—** What ‘ave you ’ad, sir?’’ Old gentleman, 
who has been readiog tne day's paper straight through : 
“* Well. let me see—first, I had some ministerial broth; 
odly, some of the talking and performing fish; then t 
had some of the French entree into Italy; and if your 
joints had_been well cut, I migat have tasted them, too, 
but—” (Exit terrified waiter.) 








That was a very definite prescription which one old 
woman on Long Island gave to another respecting the 
mode of ascertaining whetner indigo was good or not: 
“You see, miss, you must take the lumps and pound 
’em up e’en a’most to powder, and then sprinkle the pow- 
der on the top of a pan of water—and if the indigo is 
good, it will either sink or swim, I don’t know which!” 


Oe ee ew 


Naval Intelligence —A provineial paper notices the 
marriage of Martin Brigg to Louisa Schooner; Everard 
Boatman to Margaret Scull; George Ship to Phoebe Cut- 
ter. Whata fleet, to be sure! Hulf of it manned, and 
all, we hope, well mated. Among so many vessels there 
ought to be quitea number of berths. We'll sea about it. 
In the meantime, look out for squalls. 


“Can a man see without eyes?” asked the professor. 
** Yes, sir,” was the prompt answer. 
‘* Pray, sir, how do you make that out?” cried the as- 
tonished professor. 

“He can see with one, sir,” replied the ready-witted 
youth—and the whole school shouted with delight at his 
triumph over metaphysics. 


RRR een nnn 


A rapid and emphatic recital of the following is said by 
& provincial paper to be an infallible cure for — 
‘* Hobbs meets Snobbs and Nobbs; Hobbs bobs to Snobbe 
and Nobbs; Hobbs nobs with Snobbs and robs Nobbs’s 
fobs. That is, says Nobbs, the worst for Llobbs’s jobs 
and Snobbs’s sobs.” 
King Henry VIII. was going to hang the mayor of 
Boulogne for not firing a royal salute as he approached 
that municipality. His honor said he had tweaty-four 
reasons for not doing it, the first of which was he had no 
powder. ‘‘Nota word more,” said blunt King Harry, 
“ you are forgiven.” 


A passenger train on the Northern Railway, a few days 
since, ran over an intoxicated fellow on the track. He 
was 80 i ib itude of the mistortune as 
to remark to the conductor, while he looked at his lace- 
rated limbs, ‘‘ That is too bad; I didn’t mean to hinder 
the train!” 





Mrs. Knightley, an English writer, has published a 

new work entitled ‘‘ Lectures to Married Men.”’ The au- 

thoress was probably mistaken in supposing that there 

was any lack of such lectures. They are said to be very 

abundant; but “curtains” are generally drawn over 
em. 


SANS ee Sree 


There isa place in New Hampshire where they never 
have any old maids. When a girl reaches the of 
twenty-nine, and is still on the ladder of expectation, the 
young fellows club togetuer and draw lots tur her. Those 
who escape pay a bonus to the one who gets her. 





A pickpocket, who had been ducked for his mal-prac- 
tices, accounted to his brethren tor the derangement in 
his appearance, by coolly observing that he nad not been 
able to change his dress since his return from a celebrated 
watering place! 


“Harry,” said a young lady on the seat before us at 
the theatre, lately, ** how | should like to be an actress.”” 
‘* An actress, Henrietta!—why ?"’—*> 0, it must be so nice 
to be made love to in such pretty words every evening.” 


When a Wisconsin girl is kissed she looks surprised, 
and says, ‘‘ How could you?” To which the swain re- 
plies, ‘* It will give me great pleasure to show you,” and 
proceeds to give her a duplicate. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
This long established and well know 
after thirteen years qualled siciey wal oeraleten 
has becomes ‘household word” from Maine te Califo. 
nis, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town ard 
country, all or=z the wide extent of the United States, 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home. 
because : 
> It is just such o as any father, brother 
ne hs eo ge to the family nieioe bd 
t is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper 
with new type, and in « neat and beautiful style. ig 
(™ It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages. 








treatment of Cape bulbs— the same treatment as the ixias. 
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PUR DRATE- TOUCH: 
The Serror of the Wilderness. 


A TALE OF THR PINE-TRER STATR DURING THE 
OLD FRENCH WAR. 


BY MALOOLM .. BRRYM, » 


"one Ure 
ure “qua wancnens,” “ ras serors,” “ TH 
2 mer” “700 WiLt-o-ram-wise,”” “1. BenpaaDe,” 
“Pan LNCENDIARISS,”” "THR SNOW DALET," ERO. 
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THE DERATH-TOUCH AND TRTB DE CHOM. WIM 
TERS RSCArE. 


Hap an dropped from the clouds into 
bine ancy, sar hero would aot have been more 
surprised than he was to soo his sedate father-in- 
law—as he mistakenly supposed, and as his 
mother had declared—thus standing ... the midst 
of ascene which had become so exciting. He 
was still more surprised to seo how ‘Tete recoiled 
and cowered before the mild ad amiable in- 
truder, and began to think that he or himself was 
the victim of ig pi ea rather than 
possession of his reason. 

te ioe Pethe treaty rufian himeclf, be wee not at 
all frightoned—not in the least degree alarmed. 
Shaking off the grasp of the Death-Touch, he 
bowed an acknowledgment of his presence, and 
looked grandly and composedly around, while « 
look of unusual importance which stole oat of 
each eye and run complacently dowa his checks 
in the shape of some pleaded and slightly mys- 
terious smiles, showed that he had conceived an 
idea of sufficient substance to meet the emergency 
now presented. The idea was this. 
Like a flash of lightning it had come apon 
Tee's soul, even as Mr. Pointon came into his 
presence, that he had only to get Borders patout 
of the way, to be the greatest man in Gard well, 
or in any other town of the new world, And, 
to get Borders placed oat of the way—under- 
ground—in some spot where he would never 
again appear in any transactions of this mortal 
sphere—he flattered himself, did the sagacious 
‘Vete, in the development of his mighty wisdom, 
that he had only to incite his present visitor by « 
terrible fabrication to the desired deed of blood. 
‘This he could readily do. His ready inven- 
tion had come to his aid, with the first glance he 
bestowed that terrible being. 
nk tron” he said, * between Afr. Winter and 
myself, while I proceed to relate to yous Male 
story. You know Borders, of course ? 
The silent spectre bowed, with agiance of 
caution to our hero. 
« Well, Borders has just killed your daughter, 
that little girl of yours who had a mark of some 
kind on her left arm! You did not know—never 


sibly, you may have lately discover » by 

resemblance, that one of them, the oldest—for 
there are two—is married to the other Winter, 
the cousin of this man, buf you have never got 


that girl Leonice, ha, ba!” 


the actions of the other. 


you all in the simplest words 1 ean.” 


girl’s fate. 





















vices rill make wo terrible to chase 


CHAPTER XIIL . 


track of the other—the one reared by Borders, 


‘The silent figure trembled from head to foot at 
these revelations, while young Winter cones 
lost in astonishment at the words of the one, aud 


o that little girl,” continued Tere, “ with 
she mark on hor arm, bas bese seared by 7 
friend Borders—as you, her father, om now 
learning for the first time. She has lately arrived 
at womanhood, and has hed the ilifortune tw 
win the sdmiration of the somewhat excitable 
Borders, who has demanded her haod in mar 
riage—to be rejected, and to become ® demon is 
hie rage. Bat do not be excited—L will toll 


trusty ruffian soon proceeded to state, 
shu Borders had enticed Leogice 10 « lonely 


is the true story, 
“Gods!” he cried, “te not this 

and is not the one told to me false? le 6 pon, 
sible that such has been the poor girt’s fate, 
that 1 still live while she is unevenged? Asvuse, | } 

1 and let as ctrike suche | & - 
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iiiain had then tied a huge stone around | » 
peter nken her in the pond—telling 
the horrible tale with so much apparent truthful 
nese, that our hero began to reel, looking hoor 
come upon him that such bad bean the poor 
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